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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


American Ornithology, or Natural History 
of the Biids of the United States; orna- 
mented with plates, engraved and co- 
loured from drawings after nature. By 
Alexander Wilson. Nine volumes in 
folio. Printed at Philadelphia in the 
years 1809—1814. 


Tuis beautiful work does honour in many 
respects to the New World. As an instance 
of the degree of perfection to which the 
typographic art is carried in the United 
States, we may affirm that it does not yield 
much to the finest productions of the 
English press; its plates may compare, in 
the correctness and high finish of the draw- 
ing, in the beauty of the engraving, and 
in the truth and splendor of the colouring, 
with the nee icent works on natural 
history which France has produced of late 
years, among which, those of Le Vaillant, 
Audebert and Viellot, hold the foremost 
rank. Mr. Wilson, the author, states that 
all the materials employed in the composi- 
tion of this work, are derived from the pro- 
duce or manufacture of America, and that, 
with the exception of some colours, he has 
not had to borrow any thing from Europe. 
But it is especially in a scientific point 
of view that we are called upon to consider 
these volumes, which we mean to do at some 
length, both on account of their great merit 
and importance, and because, though we 
have ourselves been so fortunate as to see 
a copy, it is we believe almost entirely un- 
known in Europe. Its value, in this respect, 
will be duly ap meer by naturalists, who 
have repeatedly lamented that nature was 
so ill known, and her productions so imper- 
fectly observed in countries out of Europe. 
In fact, what data have we hitherto had to 
acquire a knowledge of animals placed by 
nature in other climates? The accounts of 
travellers are often erroneous, and always 
imperfect. How indeed can a single man, 
however versed in the study of natural 
history, flatter himself with correctly clas- 
sifying in a short space that infinite variety 
of eerie which often approach each other 
by their conformity, and in whose character- 
istic features, sex, age, and even the seasons 
of the year cause astonishing changes, which 
at first sight seem entirely to distinguish 
them. Our museums, our collections of 
natural history, however considerable they 
may be, are all subject to the same incon- 
veniencies: the objects they contain have 
been brought by travellers, and if these 
travellers have not themselves carefull 
studied them in their native land, a thousan 
errors are to be apprehended when we come 
to arrange these creatures in their proper 
places in the great picture of nature. Be. 
VOL. II. 
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sides, how often do we see naturalists bring 
back from their travels, or foreign corres- 
pondents send to the collections of Europe, 
specimens which are ill prepared, mutilated 
or defective, and calculated rather to give 
us a false idea of, than to make us ac- 
quainted with the object ? 

It is not, then, so much in the laborious 
compilations of systematic writers, and in 
collections amassed at a great expense, that 
we can study natural history, as in nature 
herself, or in the works of those who have 
studied her with ardour, with diligence, and 
with perseverance, solely devoted to come 
to the knowledge of the truth; it is there 
that we shall acquire just and solid notions 
of the magnificent whole, and the delight- 
ful details which are afforded by the works 
of the Creator. 

If the interesting recent publication by 
M. Temminck on the Birds of Europe, 
of that part of the globe which we should 
have supposed to have been long known, 
did not suffice to convince us of this truth, 
the work which we have now before us 
would be a manifest proof of it. 

The ornithology of the United States 
has already been the subject of the re- 
searches of some English naturalists... Ed- 
wards, Catesby, and Pennant, had published 
observations, which, added to the birda.of 
that country sent to Europe and preserved 
in cabinets, served to give us some idea of 
the riches of this description contained in 
that vast continent. But Pennant saw no- 
thing himself; Edwards and Catesby ob- 
served like travellers, that is, rapidly: 
their descriptions, therefore, are incom- 
owes their drawings often incorrect, and 

uffon, who had to make use of such im- 
perfect materials, struck with want of agree- 
ment among these various theories, fre- 
quently exclaimed, ‘‘ Would to heaven that 
American naturalists would write the history 
of nature in their country.” The wish of 
Buffon is fulfilled, and Mr. Wilson* has 
rendered to the naturalists of Europe, the 
service which the French Pliny so ardently 
desired for himself. 

To a very extensive preliminary study 
of natural history in general, and of the 
principles of nomenclature and classifica- 
tion, Mr. Wilson added the activity ne- 
cessary to observe the manners of birds in 
nature, that patience, that perseverance, 
without which we cannot make ourselves 
acquainted with these creatures, so light, 
so rapid, which so often conceal themselves 
from the eye of man, and so easily escape 
his research. It was not till he had traversed 
all parts of the United States, till he had 
assiduously frequented the vast forests 





* Mr. Wilson was, however, we believe,’ a 
Scotsman. So devoted was he to his favourite 
pursuit, that he lived for years literally in the 
woods, , 
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which cover the surface of the country, the 
great marshes, the savannahs, the sea- 
coasts, the chains of mountains,—and made 
himself familiar with the various tribes of 
birds which people these different regions ; 
it was not till he had informed himself by 
his own observations of the habits of these 
numerous species, that he undertook to 

ublish the fruit of his toils. Knowing how 
important it is in this science that the 
drawings and descriptions should be finished 
with minute exactness and strict truth, he 
made it a point to take and to describeno spe- 
cimens but such as were living, or recently 
killed and in the best state of preservation. 
This, as he says himself, is the reason that 
lie has not been able to observe a metho- 
dical order in his work. He painted the 
various species as he obtained them; and 
when he had a sufficient number of plates, 
he collected his notes, composed the history 
of each bird, and gave to the public the 
parts of this great work volume by volume. 

To the European naturalist, there is 
perhaps no country in the world, an ac- 
quaintanece with which can be more inte- 
resting than the United States. Situated 
almost under the same parallels of latitude 
as Europe, this part of the American Con- 
tinent has a climate very similar, the course 
of. the seasens.is the same, and the pheno- 
mena relative to the migration of birds, 
whieh we observe in Europe, are met with 
in this quarter of the New World, and the 
perieds. of the arrival and departure of 
certain kinds are the same. There, as 
here, at the return of spring, numerous 
species are seen to arrive from the South, 
some which continue their flight, almost 
without stopping, to the frigid zone, while 
others fix themselves during the summer, 
to build their’ nests, and bring up their 
young under a milder climate. In the same 
manner also, towards the beginning of the 
cold season, those species which had re- 
paired thither in the spring, are seen re- 


turning from the North, and going back to 


pass the winter, followed soon after by all 
those which had brought up their young 
families in the less northerly parts of the 
temperate zone, and which quit them in 
numerous flocks, when the leaves of the 
forest begin to fall, and the earth, stripped 
of its verdure, is about to be covered with 
frost and snow. Lastly, in both regions 
equally, when the birds of summer have 
disappeared, winter brings, to supply 
their place, vast hordes of those Arctic 
species which love only the cold, but which, 
forced to quit for a short season the ice of 
the Pole, hasten to return to it at the first 
dawn of spring. 
Thus, in these two corresponding regions 
of the two opposite Continents, the general 
Ihenomena are the same, the grand fea- 
tures of the picture are analogous, but the 
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———— 
details , the ies are almost all dif-{ Tae present publication must, we think, | mand for money, which had been unat- 
ferent. e ts of comparison be-|eonvince all who read it, that indigna- | tended to on the part of the prosecutor, for 


tween the aéri; ppastetion of the United 
States and that of pe, will suflice to 
give an idea of this dissimilarity. 

In ‘Mr. —— work we find the de- 
scription or indication of 299 species, which 
live in the United Sates; lees contains 
336. There are, therefore, thirty-seven 
apecies fewer in America than in Europe. 
‘The author allows, however, that there are 
many districts in the United States not yet 
sufficiently explored: such, for instance, 
are the Alieg any mountains, and some 
parts of Louisiana and Georgia. When we 
reflect that Mr. Wilson alone has discovered 


and described fifty-seven entirely new 
_ species, it is tobe presumed that the natural- 
ists who follow his steps, will discover and 


add to this catalogue a great number of 
birds hitherto unknown. 
(To be continued.) 





# For the enumeration of the European species, 
we take as a basis the excellent work of Mt Tem- 
minck (Manuel d’ Ornithologie ;) but for that of 
the genera, which is more arbitrary, we shall 

low the classification of Latham, which Mr. 

son bas adopted in the systematic catalogue 
added at the end of each of his two grand divisions. 
{t would not be just to compare a method which 
admits of quly @ small number of genera, with 
another admits of many more. By re- 
ducieg. hoth the subjects of comparison to the 
game scale, we shall obtain more exact and more 
certain results. 





Observations ona Libel, for which an In- 
dictment was instituted by R. Gurney, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, as Vice- 
warden of the Stanneries of Devon, 
against Mary Ann Tocker, Se. &c. 
Lendon 1818. 8vo. pp. 68. 


The verdict in this case, resulting from 
the curious eircumstance of a woman’s <de- 
fending herself in eourt, and being a sort 
of triumph over the law of the land as it 
now exists in matters of libel, has excited 
much attention among all classes, and 
afforded a theme for triumph to the re- 
formers of the most violent order. These 
- circumstances recommend the pamphlet 
befere us to a short notice. But indeed 
every incident inyolving the liberty of the 
Press. must be interesting to Englishmen, 
in pro, ion to the value in which that in- 
pid bam privilege is held. That in some 


cases this privilege may be abused there 
can be no doubt in the breast of any impar- 
tial man; but an occasional abuse cannot 


be deemed a fit ground for subjecting it to 
arbitrary enactments, or statutes interfering 
with its freedom. It would be infinitely 
better were seme alteration made in the 
law of indictment for libel, so as to meet 
the spirit of the times. The result of the 
indictment preferred against Mary Anne 
Tocker is a proof of this ; she assumed a 

litical importance to which she seems 
iy have had no claim, and in ‘attacking 
& priyate character on pretended public 
grounds, obtained a verdict in hey favour, 





tion at the publie conduct of the person 
attacked by the defendant, was only an 
assumed motive, artfully taken up to con- 
eeal the real design. Yet it was in vain that 
the Judge pronounced the writing to be 
an atrocious libel, the jury gave a ver- 
dict in favour of the defendant; not, it 
may be reasonably concluded, on the 
ground of her innocence, but, as the pro- 
seeutor observes, from their objection to 
the law, which did not admit proof of the 
trath or falsehood of the alleged libel. In- 
deed it does seem not quite agreeable to 
reason that a jury shall judge the motive of 
a defendant for libel, and yet not be per- 
mitted to go into its truth or falsehood. 
Such, however, is the law of the land in 
indictinent proceedings, the greatest proof 
of malice, namely, the falsehood, is not 
allowed to be proved. Had the libel been 
unmixed with the plea of public duty on 
the part of the defendant, a verdict of guilty 
must have been obtained, because there 
could have been no motive but a malicious 
one for such an attack on private chayacter. 
To canvass the conduct of men in public 
situations is now generally admitted to be 
the right of Englishmen, whose servants 
such men are; but in proportion ‘as they 
are confidentially trusted by the public, 
they must feel anxious to have justice done 
tu them. In regard, therefore, to such, 
the truth or falsehood of all charges, made 
on public grounds ought to be proved tu 
the world. A public man, if he gain a 
verdict in his favour under the present law, 
may still be guilty of every charge imputed 
to him in the libel, and may suffer in his 
reputation accordingly. Yet indictment 
proceeding is the only method by which he 
can seek redress without having mean and 
sordid objects attributed to him. 


This trial is important, because the de- 
fendant obtained a verdict she did not de- 
serve, on the ground that there was no 
proof admitted of the truth or falsehood of 
her statements, aud there was a possi- 
bility she might have acted correctly, and 
with the best intentions, if, as she pre- 
tended, she was actuated solely by zeal for 
the good of the community. The learned 
judge (Burrough) who charged the jury ac- 
cording to the law of the land, has been 
unjustly censured for his charge, though, 
as an honest judge, he could have given no 
other; and the plaintiff has not attained 
that justice which, if innocent, he had a 
right to claim from the laws. It cannot be 
for a moment allowed that any one who 
covers his malicious inteytions with plau- 
sible motives, should be excylpated; it is 
surely much better that the matter should 
be sifted to the bottem, and the veil torn 
off which hid the real design. By this 
means justice would be substantially ad- 
ministered. 

The publication we are now consideriag 
answers the different allegations in the 
libel one by one, and shews, from written 
documents, that the real motive for uttering 
it was an iniquitous one, grounded in a de- 


reasons which he exhibits. The defendant, 
who seems to have been well tutored in all 
her actions by her brother, an attorney in 
a country town, who had himself apologised 
in writing * for the share he had in the 
transaction, so well interwove political 
reasons, and so glossed over the transaction 
with a political colouring, that unless the 
facts had been gone into on the trial, she was 
almost sure of a verdict. Knowing, as she 
must, that the question of truth could not be 
gone into, she was the more urgent in her 
offers to prove it, because she was aware that 
her offer would have its weight with the jury. 
The prosecutor, on the other hand, was 
not allowed to disprove the charges, and 
thus shew the malice, which he must have 
succeeded in doing, if we may judge from 
his publication; and the event, with the 
ideas of juries oa this point, might easily 
have been anticipated. 

The above seem to have been the leading 
points of the case. The defendant read her 
defence to the court in a style, as we are 
assured, somewhat different from what 
might have been expected from a spinster 
of her standing. The novelty of a female 
defending herself before a criminal tribunal, 
had its weight with her auditory, and the 
impulses of gallantry were of course in her 
favour. In a proper consideration of the 
question, however, these feelings can have 
no influence, for, as the prosecutor justly 
observes in page 54, ‘* it must be admitted 
that an anonymous libel cannot be less in- 
jurious to the character of an individual as 
emanating from the pen of a woman.” 


After alluding to the law, and the con- 
duct of Mr. Justice Burrough, which latter 
was in every respect such as was warranted 
by his duty according to existing circum- 
stances, the prosecutor comments on the 

olitical colouring artfully given to the 
ibel, answers the different charges satis- 
factorily enough, in the shortest way pos- 
sible, until he comes to the most import- 
ant, which charges him with corruption in 
his office of vicc-warden: here he goes at 





* The following is the document :—‘ Con- 
FESSION of Mr. Henry Tccker. I admit having 
joined with my sister, Mary Ann Tocker, in the 
framing and publication of two libels against 
Richard Gurney, Esq. Vice Warden of Devon: 
one of the 6th June 1817, published in the 
West Briton and Cornwall Advertiser ; and the 
other of a later date, published in the Alfred, 
Devonshire paper. 

** | admit that the statements therein con- 
tained are unfounded; and I hereby request, in 
consideration of my deep sense of sorrow and 
contrition, for having joined with my said sister 
in the aforesaid publication and libel, the for- 
giveness of the said Richard Gurney, for the 
injury I have unfortunately done him ; very so- 
jemnly assuring him, as I hereby solemnly do, 
That I shall never cease to regret and feel re- 
pentant for my misconduct; and that | will 
never again lend myself to any similar conspi- 
racy agaist the honour and character of the said 
Richard Gurney. 


(Signed) “ Henry Tacker,” 





** London, Nov. 16th, 1817.” 
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length into circumstances, and details his 
transactions with the family of the defend- 
ant, making it appear that the payment of 
a pecuniary demand, and a difference 
thereon, were the motives for the libel. 
The defendant threatens, in consideration 
of a sum of money, to give evidence against 
the prosecutor in a Chancery suit then 
depending between him and a Mr. Coles, 
and next threatens him with publishing a 
letter against him in his character of Vice- 
warden of Devon, in order to expose him 
if he does not comply with her demands. 
Both threats she subsequently carries into 
effect. Extracts from the defendant’s letters 
tend positively to show that her object was 
pecuniary, and the following is the author’s 
portrait of her : 


«The peculiar disposition of the Defend- 
ant, and her moral sentiments, operate to 
render her more dangerous in popertes 
to the talent she possesses. Shrewd, bold, 
energetic, and daring in her character, she 
is peculiarly adapted to make the ‘ worse 
appear the better reason,’ while no avail- 
able means, whether just or unjust, are 
ever suffered to intervene to prevent her 
purpose. Far from me is the wish to ar- 
raign any one for particular opinions, but 
where the adoption of them may tend to do 
evil to society. There are, perhaps, some 
professors of Atheism who never suffer 
that doctrine to trench upon their moral 
duties [it says little for the author that he 
ean think so] by persuading themselves 
that they are justified in the practice of 
every thing they dare do to accomplish 
their object. This is not the case with the 
Defendant, She, from years when the 
youthful part of mankind are generally 
cherishing the virtues of the heart, and the 
amiable impressions of that day-spring of 
life, to her present mature age, has been an 
Atheist in the extreme sense of the term, 
as is well known to all who have moved 
within the circle of her acquaintance; and 
has assiduously inculcated opinions which 
often tend to a neglect of all moral obliga- 
tion, on her younger brother and sisters.” 


The recent acquittals for libel in London 
seem to have given the lady a desire to 
wield the pen of a politician. In page 61 of 
the pamphlet, with an unsparing praise of 
herself, and a sturdy abuse of the Judge 
who presided at the trial, she boasts of her 
own ‘ simple eloquence’ and ‘ pure ethics,’ 
her ‘ unsophisticated feeling,’ and calls 
herself the ‘ enlightened defendant,’ con- 
cluding by letting the public know where 
she resides, and soliciting what she deems 
due to herself, namely, a subscription, for 
her courage, honesty, and virtue! Really, 
not to be too ungallant, this does look like 
shameless quackery, when the motives of 
the fair scribe are so obviously shewn. The 
following is the close of the pamphlet we 
are considering, which briefly sums up the 
arguments of its author. 

“ But I have trespassed too long, I fear, 
on the patience of the reader. The unex- 
ampled nature of the case here detailed 


every impartial mind that no ground what- 
ever existed for charges so wantonly pre- 
ferred against me. I have shewn that the 
motives of the Libellers were in reality ex- 
tortion and revenge. My Statement is be- 
fore the world, supported by incontro- 
vertible proofs. It is seldom that a man, 
really innocent of offences laid to his charge, 
is not, sooner or later, by his own well-di- 
rected efforts, or that unerring Power that 
rules future events, honorably and justly 
exculpated. 

** Here I take my leave of this most un- 
pleasant subject,—I trust, for ever. I have } 
done all that may ‘ become a man’ to 
justify myself:—I have appealed unsuc- 
cessfully to a Tribunal of my Country :—I 
now appeal to Public Opinion.” 


The remarkable circumstances, and the 
noise made by this trial, shew that the 
world is too often led away by appearances, 
and that verdicts given by juries are not im 
some cases to be looked upon as given on 
the ground of establishing the innocence of 
a defendant, especially where the jury ob- 
ject to certain points in law practice, and 
of course give the defendant the benefit of 
their objections. 

These observations appear to have been 
very hastily thrown together, without a 
very scrupulous regard to arrangement ; 
but the style of the writing is good, allow- 
ing for the inelegancies of legal disquisi- 
tion; and a due regard to justice impels 
us to declare, that the matter, as far as 
reason may enable us to judge of facts, 
carries with it innate evidence of truth. 

Miss Tocker appears throughout the 
whole business to be rather an extraordinary 
woman: even allowing the ‘‘ touching her 
womanhood,” the impression left on the 
mind is far from being in her favour. If 
success be the test of merit, she must be 
allowed to be a counsel of rising reputa- 
tion; and though on her debut she was be- 
hind the bar, we should not be at all sur- 
prised to see her in the next case in a silk 
gown. 





Morier’s Second Journey through Persia, &c. 
London 1818. 4to. 
(Continued.) 

We are sorry to have no more room 
this week than merely to insert a link 
to connect our extracts from this vo- 
lume, and shew that it is not to negli- 
gence that the omission of a larger por- 
tion of the chain is to be attributed. 
The newspapers of the day have inserted 
the Treaty between Russia and Persia, 
which the Emperor Alexander has 
thought it expedient to promulgate just 
now, in order to refute some political 
speculations propagated by the restless. 
This treaty was concluded under the 
mediation of Sir Gore Ouseley, and Mr. 
Morier gives a very amusing account.of 
the negotiations. The treaty was drawn 








must be my apology. I have convinced 


up with as little oriental imagery as the 


Persian idiom would admit; but the 
wording of the preamble gave rise to a 
whimsical incident. The Russian plenipo- 
tentiary, General de Rtischeff’s desigha- 
tions as Commander in Chief in Georgia, 
and Knight of many Orders, were in- 
serted-at full length. 


The Persian Plenipotentiary, however, 
having no orders of Knighthood, his Titles 
in consequence appeared less than those of 
the Russian, (although every advantage had 
been taken of those usually so liberally be- 
stowed in Persia), and he at first was at a 
loss how to make himself equal in personal 
distinction to the other negociator; but 
recollecting, that previous to his departure 
his Sovereign had honoured him by a pre- 
sent of one of his own swords, and of a 
dagger set with precious stones, to wear 
which is a peculiar distinction in Persia; 
and besides had clothed him with one of 
his own shawl robes—a distinction of still 
greater value—he therefore designated him- 
self in the preamble of the treaty, as ‘‘ en- 
dowed with the special gifts of the Mo- 
narch, Lord of the Dagger set in Jewels, 
of the Sword adorned with Gems, and of 
the Shawl Coat already worn!” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JULY 1818.* 


I. Os Lusiadas. 1 vol. folio. 


Camoens gene his own glory by cele- 
brating that of the Portuguese nation, but 
he obtained neither re ense nor honour. 
He lived in indigence, abandoned or for- 
gotten by his countrymen, and died op- 
pressed at once by the burden of his 
distress and of their ingratitude. 

For two centuries and a half, the Portu- 
uese, who have prided themselves on his 
iterary reputation, have done nothing to 

repair the injustice of his con raries. 
Only some grateful voices have expressed 
the desire that an illustriods monument 
might be erected to the Portuguese Homer. 

This wish has been fulfilled in the nobleat 
and most durable manner, by Count Joze 
Maria de Souza Botelho, who being a 
just and enlightened judge of the genius of 
Camoens, and consequently one of his 
most zealous admirers, has just erected the 
monument, which is the most worthy to 
honour the reputation of the poet, the 
of the nation illustrated by the splendor 
of his success, and the munificence of an 
individual who generously redeems the 
neglect of the nation itself. 

The beautiful edition of the Lusiad pub- 
lished by Count de Souza, not being in- 
tended for sale, it is —_ to give a par- 
ticular account of it. e is pre- 
ceded by an Essay by the learned editor, 
which may be divided into three parts, viz. 
1. The pains which he has taken to insure 
the purity and correctness of the text— 


* The article in No. 87, was the conclusion of 
the Number for June, not the beginning of that 
for July, as stated by mistake.—Ep, 
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2. The life of Camoens—3. A critical judg- 
ment upon his epic poem, and his other 
works. I shall follow these divisions, and 
1 flatter myself that a simple analysis of 
M. de Souza’s essay will clearly shew its 
im 





ce. 
he first edition of the Lusiad appeared 
in 1572; a second was published the same 
year. The commentators and biographers 
of Camoens were long ignorant that there 
existed two editions of that date. The 
first who mentions them is Manoel de 
Faria e Souza, in the second life which he 
wrote of this poet. Both these editions 
are very rare. M. de Souza has endea- 
voured to determine which of them 
was the first. The third edition, pub- 
lished after the death of Camoens, bears 
the date of 1584. It is by collating these 
editions of 1572 with the posterior ones, 
that M. de Souza has been able to convince 
himself that he gave the public the most 

mre and correct text, such, in short, as 
it came from the pen of the illustrious poet. 
If in this new edition M. de Souza has 
judged it necessary to correct some evident 
typographical errors in the editions of 1572, 
he has carried his delicacy and respect for 
the t so far, as to indicate them verse 
by verse, for the sake of those persons who 
may prefer the primitive text. 

o enable our readers to form an opinion 
of the beauty of this edition, it will be sufli- 
cient to observe, that a committee of the 
— Academy of the Fine Arts, composed 
of Messrs. Bervie, Guerin, A. L. Castellan 
Verdier, and the much lamented E. Q. Vis- 
conti, who were appointed to examine and 
make a report upon it, unanimously de- 
clared it to be equal, if not superior, to any 
of the other numerous and splendid speci- 
mens of typography which have issued from 
the press of M. Firmin Didot. The designs, 
composed by able artists, were all submitted 
to the direction of M. Gerard, who likewise 
chose the artists who were to engrave thein : 
by this means the principal scenes of the 

have been so well conceived and so 
Pappily expressed, that the whole work has 
acquired a uniform physiognomy, and the 
nius of the poet seems to have eminently 
inspired that of the artists. 

Camoens was born, as is generally known, 
at Lisbon, in 1525, of a noble family, but 
his father left him no fortune. About the 
age of eighteen or twenty, Camoens, who 
had studied at Coimbra, returned to the 
capital. Endowed with an agreeable person, 
a brilliant imagination, a feeling and ardeut 
heart, and all the advantages which nature 
and education can unite, he loved Donna 
Catherine d’Atayda, Lady of the Palace. 
This passion inspired most of his early 
poems, and was the principal cause of his 
misfortunes; We may. presume that the 
powerful family of Atayda claimed, against 
a lover without fortune, the rigour of the 
laws, which punished the temerity of those 
who addressed their homage to young 
ladies belonging to the court: he was 
exiled from Lisbon’; and in his third 
elegy, compares his situation to that of 
Orie Resolve1 not to compromise his 
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mistress, he sought for military glory, and 
passed over to Africa; in a naval action he 
received a wound, which deprived him of 
the use of the right eye. Returning to 
Lisbon overwhelmed with chagrin, he em- 
barked in 1553 for India. After he ar- 
rived at Goa, he had soon opportunities to 
signalize his bravery. Struck with the great 
abuses which he witnessed, he circulated 
verses which expressed his noble indigna- 
tion at such degeneracy of morals, mean- 
ness and perversity, but without naming 
or characterising any person. This work 
was treated as a libel; verses which he had 
not composed were ascribed to him, and 
the Viceroy exiled him to the Molucca 
islands. The poet deplored this unjust 
treatment, but his greatness of soul was 
such, that he never aimed, in his writ- 
ings, at the governor who used him so 
unworthily. If Camoens, as the injured 

erson, observed a generous silence, M. de 

ouza, as his historian, devotes to the in- 
dignation of posterity, this Viceroy, whose 
name was Francis Baretto. 

The arrival of another Viceroy alleviated 
the fate of the Bard. He obtained an em- 
ployment at Macao, where he diligentl 
eae og in the composition of the Lusiad. 

‘radition affirms, that he every day re- 
tired for this purpose to a grotto, which 
has retained the name of the Grotto of 
Camoens. At length he obtained permission 
to return to Goa. The vessel in which he 
embarked suffered shipwreck, and he saved 


himself by swimming, with the aid of a 


plank, preserving his most precious trea- 
sure, the manuscript of the Lusiad. But mis- 
fortune still attended him: accused of mal- 
practices, imprisoned, acquitted, restored, 
after a long delay, to liberty, he passed some 
years more in India, residing in the winter 
at Goa, where he devoted himself to study 
and composition, and embarking every 
spring upon military expeditions. It was 
then that he was struck with the blow which 
was the most afflicting to his heart; he 
received the news of the death of Donna 
Catherine «’Atayda, the constant object of 
his love, the last object of his hopes. His 

em was finished; he thought of return- 
ing to Portugal, flattering himself that his 
services and his work would entitle him to 
a recompense. He accompanied Peter 
Baretto, who was appointed governor of 
Sofala: but in that country he fell into the 
greatest indigence. Some friends who ar- 
rived at Mozambique, offered to take him 
to Europe: the Governor then demanded 
the amount of the disbursements which he 
said he had made for him. They were 
obliged to subscribe, to release the Poet 
from the hands of the avaricious Governor. 

Camoens arrived at length at Lisbon in 
1569, after an absense of seventeen years. 
The plague ravaged the city; the young 
King Sebastian reigned, or rather his fa- 
vourites.in his name. Camoens spent two 
years in preparing his m for publica- 
tion: it was received with the most ardent 
applause, but nothing was done for the 
author. His countrymen, even the de- 
scendants of Vasco de Gama, whose voyage 











and exploits are celebrated by the Poet, re. 
mained insensible to the success of the 
Lusiad; and what is still more shameful, 
the government granted Camoens only a 
moderate pension of 15000 rees (about four 
pounds sterling,) obliging him, at the same 
time, to reside in the capital. 

We interrupt the analysis of M. de 
Souza’s essay, to mention the manner in 
which M. La Harpe speaks of this event, 
in the introduction he has placed before 
his translation of the Lusiad. ‘* When he 
returned to Lisbon, he found on the throne 
the young King Sebastian, who being an 
admirer of talents, like all princes who are 
born for glory, received him with the great. 
est marks of honour, and gave him a pen- 
sion of 4000 reals, on condition that he 
should no more quit the court. This was 
conferring a benefit in a graceful manner, 
and it is thus that it is easy for princes to 
add an inestimable value to the favours they 
bestow.” 

This account of M. de La Harpe’s is very 
different from that of M. de Souza. The 
error of the French Academician, or rather 
of the biographers whom he has copied, pro- 
ceeds from their having mistranslated the 
word corte by court; whereas, on this oc- 
casion, it means the capital, the city in 
which the Court resides. We may judge 
then what was the favour attached to the 
trifling pension granted to Camoens: he 
was, in some measure, a prisoner in 
Lisbon. M. de Souza, who always feels 
towards the authors of the misfortunes 
of Camoens, an indignation which the Poet 
had the generosity to repress, mentions 
two brothers, the guilty favourites of the 
young King, Father Louis Gonsalvo de 
Camara, his confessor, and Martin Gonsalvo 
de Camara, his first minister: he accuses 
them above all, of the irreparable disaster 
of the unhappy expedition to Africa, where 
the young King perished, and which was fol- 
lowed by the ruin of Portugal. It seems 
that from the time that this expensive and 
fatal expedition was set on foot, the little 

ension of Camoens ceased to be paid him. 

t is impossible to explain the inconceivable 
neglect in which the court and the city left 
the Portuguese Homer. A Javanese servant, 
named Antonio, whom he had _ brought 
from India, more humane and more grate- 
ful than his own countrymen, begged alms 
during the night in the streets of Lisbon, 
to support his noble and honoured master. 


During the latter years of his life, he in- 
habited a chamber in one of the houses 
near the church of Saint Anne, in the 
narrow street which led to the convent of 
the Jesuits; he usually spent the evening in 
this convent, with some of its learned inmates 
with whom he was acquainted. Fragments 
have been preserved of two letters which he 
wrote a short time before his death. One 
of them shews the extreme indigence to 
which he was reduced : ‘‘ Who ever heard, 
says he, ‘‘ that on so small a theatre as 
that of a wretched bed, fate had taken 
pleasure in uniting such great misfertunes : 
And I, as if they were not sufficient, 
myself on the side of fate, because J sho d 
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regard it as a disgrace to seek for means to 
oppose 80 many misfortunes.” 

e other says: ‘‘ At length I shall close 
my life, and every body will be convinced 
that I was so attached to my country, that 
not only I was not contented with dying in 
her bosom, but that I also died with her.” 
In fact, when he heard the event of the un- 
happy and fatal day of Alcacerquivir, the 
death of King Sebastian, and the sad fate 
which threatened his country, Camoens, 
raising himself a moment from his death- 
bed, exclaimed, ‘‘ At least, at least, I die 
with her.”—Having become more ill, op- 

ressed by excessive distress, deprived of 
fis faithful Antonio, whom he had the mis- 
fortune to survive, he was obliged to enter 
the hospital for the poor, where he died, in 
1579, so wholly neglected, so forgotten by 
all his countrymen, that it has not been 

sible to discover the day or even month 
in which he died. 

To complete this picture, we transcribe 
some words which a Monk, who attended 
him in his last moments, wrote in a copy 
of the Lusiad: ‘* What a deplorable thing 
is it, to see so great a genius so slen- 
derly endowed with the gifts of fortune! I 
saw him die in an hospital at Lisbon, and 
he had not a sheet to cover him!” 

It is affirmed, that the cloth in which he 
was wrapped, was sent from the house of 
Don Francis of Portugal: he was buried in 
the church of St. Anne, without a tomb- 
stone—without an inscription. A short 
time after, Don Gonzales Coutinho had a 
tomb erected to him, with these words— 
Here lies Louis de Camoens, the Prince of the 

Poets of his time. 
He lived in poverty and wretchedness, 
and died in the same manner 
in the year 1579. 
This tomb was erected to him by 
Don Gonzales Coutinho. 

No other person shall be buried in it. 

The earthquake in 1755 overthrew the 
church of St. Anne; and when it was re- 
built nobody remembered the tomb of 
Camoens, and consequently it was not re- 
stored. In short, there does not exist in 
all Portugal any monument consecrated to 
the memory of this rare genius, to whom 
= country is indebted for so much literary 
glory. 

After having detailed the particulars of 
the Poet’s life, M. de Souza enters on an 
examination of his poem: he points out its 
beauties with the tone of an ardent admirer, 
who endeavours to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to others: and we the less regret 
that our limits will not allow us to enter 
into detail on this part, as justice has been 
in my measure done to Camoens by Mr. 
Mickle, whose elegant translation of the 
Lusiad is well known to the English 
reader. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





THOMSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


As there must be considerable interest 
attached to any pcetical productions of 





the author of The Seasons, we cheerfully 
admit into the Literary Gazette the follow- 
ing communication, addressed to us by a 
friend to the possessor of an “ Autcgraph 
MS. of unpublished Pvems,” written, as 
appears from this statement, by Tuom- 
son. A note or two will explain our 
sentiments on the points most worthy of 
regard. Our correspondent says, 

“* This interesting collection of poems, 
descended from Lord George Graham, 
brother to the then Duke of Siinwens. to 
his son, and thence to his Lordship’s grand- 
son, and at his death to his sister, Miss 
Graham, an elderly single lady of fortune, 
by whom, about a year since, it was given 
to Mr. Goodhugh, its present owner, who 
is about to publish the collection, together 
with such other original and interesting 
particulars as may be procured, illustrative 
of the subject. 

«« When Mr. Goodhugh shewed the MS. 
he told me it had been presented to Lord 
George Graham by Mr. James Thomson, 
when on a visit at his Lordship’s house, 
and that the pieces had been written be- 
fore the Poet had attained to the age of 
fourteen ; which account was further corro- 
borated by an indorsement on the cover, 
stating, that the collection of Juvenile 
Pieces had been written by the ‘* Author of 
the Seasons,” at the age of fourteen. Hav- 
ing been thus impressed with a belief that 
the MS. collection cuntained a copy of the 
earliest of Mr. Thomson’s pieces, as a mat- 
ter of course I stated, in the article in- 
serted in the ‘‘ Observer” of the 19th inst. 
every Circumstance that had been related 
to me without addition or embellishment. 

‘The first perusal, however, of the MS. 
convinced me that an erroneous impression 
had obtained, and even Miss Graham been 
deceived ; and that the chief part, if not the 
whole, had been composed after the young 
Poet had passed the age of adolescence, 
and others when nature had finished her 
work and stamped him man. Some of his 
amatory pieces display the swelling pas- 
sions of an ardent youth of 18 or 20, rather 
than the puerile effusions of a boy of four- 
teen. The fifth of these pieces, as to the 
order of selection, is a paraphrase of the 
104th Psalm: a performance which the 
Poet delivered in the Divinity School of 
Edinburgh, about a year after his matricu- 
lation, and of which piece both Mr. Mur- 
doch and Doctor Johnson speak ‘in high 
terms of commendation. This certainly 
was not one of the boyish pieces, mention- 
ed by his biographers, that he committed 
to the flames ! 

“The MS. is paged, and contains fifty-five 
folio pages ; an Index is placed at the end. 
From which circumstance it is reasonable 
to suppose, that at whatever period it was 
written, it contained, what the Pet con- 
ceived to be, the best of his pieces. 

«« The Biographers already alluded to have 
stated, that, doubtful of his poetical talent, 
certain critics, into whose hands a few of 


Thomson’s first Essays had fallen, neglect- 
ing, or not having sensibility to feel the 





fire and enthusiasm of the Bard, dwelt only 
upon his inaccuracies, and those luxu- 
riances which it is extremely difficult for a 
young writer to avoid. 

*« Those pieces certainly were not his first 
Essays,* more probably they were the iden- 
tical poems now under revision, not one 
of which has appeared in any editien of 
Thomson’s Works that I have seen; and it 
was very natural the poet should feel dis- 
gusted, not alone with the critics, but with 
those productions which had called forth 
their censure. 

‘* These events occurred whilst Mr. 
Thomson yet remained in Edinburgh. 

‘* Upon the arrival of our Poet in Lon- 
don, to use the elegant phraseology of 
Doctor Johnson, ‘‘ he found his way” to 
Mr. Mallet, at that time preceptor to his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose, and his bro- 
ther Lord George Graham; and it was 
from the granddaughter of the latter that 
the autograph MS. passed into the hands of 
Mr. Goodhugh. There is no evidence be- 
fore the world to poe that Thomson was 
patronized by the Montrose family. There 
is no tribute extant rendered them by the 
Poet. Hence the inference which I draw 
from these circumstances, is, that the MS. 
collection given to Mr. Goodhugh is one 
which he upon his arrival in London gave 
to Mr. Maliet, by whom it was presented 
to his noble pupils. Admitting this to be a 
“meerigene: hypothesis, its production must 
have occupied the middle point of time be- 
tween his first rude essays and the produc- 
tion of those noble poems which have im- 
mortalized his name.t 

“‘ The following little pieces shew the pre- 
ference given by the Poet to a country re- 
sidence; and his description of Edinburgh 
at 10 o’clock at night, applies to what that 
northern metropolis was a century since : 


THE MORNING IN THE COUNTRY.} 
Whien from the op’ning chambers of the East, 
The morning springs in thousand liv’ries drest, 
The carly lark his morning tributes pay, 

And in shrill notes salutes the blooming day. 





* Whence this certainty ? There are now un- 
published early poems by Thomson, in the pos- 
session of an individual near the place of his birth. 
If our memory does not deceive us, one clergy- 
man has, or had, a collection so large, as to 
lead to some idea of its publication, about 
twenty years ago.—Eb. 

+ This does not follow. ‘* Winter” was 
written previous to this period, during the vaca- 
tions, ees Thomson retired from Edinburgh to 
Roxburghshire ; where itis a current tale that he 
composed the awful picture of the man perishing 
in the snow, while on a visit to a friend among 
the wild hills about Yetholm, eight or nine miles 
from Kelso, and Ednam the place of his birth. 

Epitor. 

t These examples, we fear, are not very fa- 
vourable. The grammatical errors in the third 
and ninth lines of the first, and the general 
coarseness of the last, are veryobvious defects. Yet 
it is as absurd to imagine that any iadifferent, or 
even bad poems of his composition, could injure 
the reputation of the author of the Seasons and 
Castle of Indolence, as that the mediocre 
by “ Lord George Gordon, a Minor,” could hurt 
the fame of Byron.—Ep. 











Refreshed fields with pearly dew-drops 

And tender therewith their tops incline. 

Their _ leaves the unblown flow’rs expand, 

And with their od’rous breath perfume the and. 

Dell theoee _~ and gales — awakes 

clowns, w now the mornin 

breaks. 

The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 

Graspe his dear crook, calls on his dog, and goes: 

the fold he walks with careful pace, 

fallen clods sets in their wonted place ; 

opes the door, unfolds his fleecy care, 

And gladly sees them crop their morning fare. 

Down upon easy moss himself he lays, 

And sings some charming Shepherdess’s praise. 

1 A DESCRIPTION OF TEN O'CLOCK AT NIGHT 

IN TOWN. 
Then, drunken sots do reel and stagger home, 
Rhee in the one Som oO Sagererg come 
floods of nasty thick and thin 
Which on the causey make a hideous din. 
At once a fop it powders and perfumes, 


the labour of the finest looms, 
The half-drown’d beau, recovering smells, goes 


mad, 

‘Then damus her for a vile, infernal jade. 
Others, more cautious, ng scream and cry, 
For God’s sake hold your —— ’till I pass by! 

‘These samples display sufficient sparks 
of poetical genius and humour to justify 
these pieces being submitted to the world, * 
without wegen be least risk of injuring 
the fame of the illustrious bard by whose 
hand they were penned. 

F have the honour to be, 


shine, 


ge 


r, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


§¢ 39 Crawford-street, Sept. 25, 1818.” 
© The world must decide this question.—Ep. 





ROYAL EVENING CONVERSATIONS, 
OR 


LESSONS ON THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


(Attributed to Frederic III. of Prussia, as 
addressed to his Nephew and Heir ap- 
parent, afterward Frederic IV.) 


‘ To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 
IR, 
T have the pleasure of forwarding to you 
r portion of my translation of this 
curious piece, and am 
‘our humble Servant, 
and constant Reader, 


JOHN CAREY. 
West Square, September 24. 


EVENING IV. 


Of Policy. 

Mankind having once agreed that it was 
a base and criminal act to cheat our neigh- 
buar, it became necessary to invent a term 
which should palliate and soften the matter : 
and “ Policy” was the word adopted for 
that pepe. By degrees, this expression 
has been exclusively appropriated to the 
affairs and conduct of sov , because 
it would be utterly indeeorous to describe 


us by the appellation of rogues or sharpers, 
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—But, however that may be, I will here 
give you my ideas on the subject of Policy. 

According to my conception of the term, 
my dear Nephew, it becomes us to watch 
for every opportunity of cheating those 
with whom we have any dealings. That is 
the only mode by which we can be sure— 
Pll not say, of gaining any advantage over 
them—but of preserving the balance even 
between them and us: for yeu may rest 
assured, that all the states in the universe 
pursue the same track.—Now, this prin- 
ciple being once established, you must 
never be ashamed to contract alliances with 
the view of securing to yourself, exclusively, 
all the benefits resulting from them: nor 
must you be guilty of so gross an error as 
that of hesitating for one moment to re- 
noufce those same alliances, whenever you 
see a prospect of promoting your own in- 
terest by such defection: but, above all 
things, remember strenuously to maintain 
the axiom, that “to plunder our neighbours 
is only to deprive them of the means of in- 
juring us.”’ 

It is policy, properly speaking, that 
erects and supports kingdoms: of course, 
my dear Nephew, it behoves you thoroughly 
to understand it, and to practise it_on an 
extensive scale. With that view, we will 
divide it into two branches, namely, state 
policy, and private or personal policy. The 
former is confined to the grand interests of 
the kingdom ; the latter regards the private 
interests of the sovereign. 


Private Policy. 


A prince ought never to show himself 
but in the most advantageous point of view : 
and that is a ¢rait of prudence, which re- 

uires your most serious attention.—When 
was only “ Prince Royal,” I had very 
little taste for the military life: I loved my 
ease; was addicted to the pleasures of the 
table, fond ef the glass, and * immoderately 
devoted to amorous indulgences. But, as 
soon as I had mounted the throne, I be- 
came suddenly metamorphosed into a 
soldier, a philosopher, and a poet. I slept 
upon straw—ate ammunition bread at the 
head of my troops—drank very little in 
presence of my subjects—and seemed alto- 
gether indifferent to the fair sex.—The 
system, which I observe in the whole of my 
conduct, I will now describe. 


In my Journeys, 


I travel un-attended by guards, and pursue 
my route both night and day. My escort 
is very limited in number, but well selected. 
My carriage is quite plain and un-adorned : 
but, as a valuable compensation for the want 
of ornament, it is so well hung, and so con- 
venient, that I can sleep in it as comfortably 
as in my bed.—I seem to pay very little 
attention to the choice of my diet; and 
my only attendants for the +table and 
kitchen departments are a single waiting- 
man and acook. I myself order my dinner ; 


* “ Immoderately devoted,” &C—* J’étuis a 
deux mains pour [ amour.’’ 

+ “‘ Table and kitchen departments” —“ Tout 
?dyuipage de ma bouche,” 





—————— 
which, by the way, is not the worst part of 
my plan; as I am well acquainted with the 
country, and every-where call for the very 
best articles that the district produces, 
whether in game, fish, fowl, or butchers’ 
meat.—When I arrive at any place, I always 
affect to appear harassed and fatigued, and 
exhibit myself to the multitude in an in- 
different surtout, and an uncombed wig.— 
These, to be sure, are trifles: but, trifling 
as they are, they often make a wonderful 
—— on the public mind. 
give audience to all comers, except 

priests, presbyters, and friars. As these 
gentlemen are in the habit of harenguing 
their auditors from a distance, I listen to 
them from my window; and a page re- 
ceives them below, and presents them my 
compliments at the door. : 

In all my actions, I ever appear to have 
no other object in view than the happiness 
of my subjects: I ask various questions, of 
nobles, citizens, and mechanics, and enter 
with them into the most minute details.— 
You have heard, my dear Nephew, as well 
as I, the flattering observations made by 
those good folk. Recollect that man, who 
said that I must be very kind, indeed, to 
give myself so much trouble, after having 
endured the fatigues of so long and so 
arduous a cainpaign. Reiember also that 
other, who so feelingly expressed his com- 
miseration for me, on seeing my indifferent 
surtout, and the small dishes served up at 
my table. The poor simpleton was not 
aware, that, beneath that surtout, I had a 
good, comfortable waistcoat: and he 
thought, forsooth, that a man must starve, 
if he had not an entire ham and a whole 
} loin of veal served up for his dinner. 


In reviewing my Troops. 


Preparatory to the ceremony of review- 
ing a regiment, I take the precaution to 
read over the list of the commissioned 
officers and serjeants, and am careful to re- 
tain in memory the names of three or four 
of them, together with those of the com- 
panies to which they belong. I minutely 
inquire into the petty abuses committed by 
the captains, and allow every soldier to 
prefer his complaints.—When the hour for 
reviewing is come, I set out from my 
quarters: { am quickly surrounded by the 
populace: I do not suffer them to be dis- 
persed; but enter into familiar conversa- 
tion with whoever happens to be nearest to 
me, or who gives the most satisfactory 
answers to my questions. : 

Arrived on the ground, I make the regi- 
ment perform their mancuvres: I walk 
slowly through the ranks: I speak to all 
the captains; and, when I come to those 
whom I had previously noted down for the 

urpose, I address them by name—and, in 
Fike manner, the lieutenants and serjeants. 
—By such management, I acquire a high 
character for memory and reflexion.—You 
saw, my dear Nephew, how I mortified that 





t “ Loin of veal””—in the original, an entire 
“ quarter:” but the English reader will pro- 





bably be satisfied with a Zoix. 
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captain * who furnished his company with 
seanty shirts. I conducted the business so 
well, that one of the soldiers had the bold- 
ness to pull his shirt out of his breeches in 
my presence. 

lf a regiment show themselves inexpert 
in their manceuvres, I punish them, by 
ordering them to continue at their exercise 
for an additional fortnight, and admitting 
none of the officers to my table.—If they 
perform their evolutions in a soldierly 
manner, I invite all the captains, and even 
some of the lieutenants, to dine with me. 
—By this practice of reviewing, I acquire a 
thorough Caowlodes of my troops: and, 
when I meet with an officer who answers 
my questions with firmness and perspicuity, 
I set him down on my list, in order to 
avail myself of his talents, when occasion 
may require. 

To this hour, it is universally believed, 
that an affectionate regard for my subjects 
is my sole inducement to visit the different 
parts of ny dominions as often as I possibly 
can.—I gladly encourage the idea; though, 
in reality, that motive has very little in- 
fluence in producing those visits. The 
truth is, that they are, to me, a work of 
necessity, and for the fullowing reasons— 

The government of my kingdom is de- 
spotic: consequently, the whole care of the 
country rests entirely with him who sways 
the sceptre.—If I were not thus to perambu- 
late the different provinces, the governors 
would set themselves up in my stead— 
would gradually forget the principles of 
snbordination, and imbibe the spirit of in- 
dependence. Besides, as my commands 
must necessarily be rigid and absolute, 
those who act as my representatives, would 
adopt the same despotic tone: whereas, by 
thus occasionally visiting the different 
quarters of my kingdom, I have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with every 
abuse of that power which I have delegated, 
and restraining within the bounds of their 
duty such of my governors as might be 
tempted to transgress them.—To these mo- 
tives let me add that of impressing my 
subjects with the idea, that I thus come to 
visit them in their own homes with no 
other views than those of hearing their 
complaints, and redressing their grievances. 

(To be continued in our neat.) 





*“ That captain’’—in the original, ‘* that 
mejor.” 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sin, London, 26 Sept. 1818. 

1 am little anxious for literary fame, and 
therefore shall not attempt to contest the 
palm with your correspondent, Mr. Carey, 
as to the genuineness of his copy of the 
“ Matinées Royales,” or the faithfulness 
of his translation. But I owe it to yourself 
and to your readers, no less than to my own 
character, even as an anonymous correspon- 
dent, that I should explain away the sus- 


picion implied in his note of the 17th 
instant. 





Some years back, one of the Chevalier 
d’Eon’s executors lent me the ‘* Matinées.” 
Many of its passages struck me as giving a 
very correct insight into the moving princi- 
ples of his political conduct. These I 
translated into my common-place book, 
without the remotest view to their publica- 
tion; and the transcript I had the pleasure 
to transmit to you, was copied verbatim 
from my first translation. I leave Mr. Carey 
to devise, whether I could have had any rea- 
son to introduce additional matter into pas- 
sages, selected from motives of mere indivi- 
dual curiosity. The original work was 
printed in a small Svo. volume, without the 
place of publication being named, and with 
the date of 1787, if I recollect aright at this 
distance of time. It was found at the Che- 
valier’s death among His* books and 
papers. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
FRE 





* The disputed point of his sex was satisfactorily 
ascertained, in the presence of several medical 
gentlemen and others, immediately after His de- 
cease, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The Quarterly Review, which was pub- 
lished last Saturday, at the close of a 
review of Light's Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
&c. takes occasion to describe, from its 
own sources of Intelligence, the recent 
operations of AZ. Belzoni, (an agent for 
Great Britain,) in ex loring the antiqui- 
ties of that land of ancient wonders. 
In this article it animadverts in severe 
terms ; and, in several instances, refutes 
the remarks of M. Jomard, of the French 
Institute, on a letter addressed by Belzoni, 
on the subject of his discoveries, to M. Vis- 
conti, who died before that letter reached 
Paris. Now as, we believe, the only trans- 
lation of Jomard’s ‘* Nore ” known in 
England, was that which appeared in 
No. 70 of the Literary Gazette (23d May 
last,) we should be bound in justice to in- 
sert the statement on the other side, even 
were we not induced to do so by the extra- 
ordinary interest of the communication 
itself. In this respect, however, it has the 
highest claims, not only to our columns, 
but to the attention of all the curious and 
the learned in Europe. It seems, indeed, 
to set at rest some points of the utmost an- 
tiquarian dubiety, and to throw a new light 
upon an important era in the history of 
mankind. 

We now copy from the Quarterly Review, 
referring to the Number of the Literary 
Gazette already quoted, and also to No. 71, 
in which a letter was inserted descriptive of 
Count Forbin’s * proceedings in the same 





* M. Belzoni mentions being visited during 
his excavations at the Pyramid of Cephrenes by 
“* the Abbe de Forbin ;” we imagine the same 
person.—Ep, 





career, on behalf of the French govern- 
ment, and only abridging the warm: eaco- 
miums of Mr. Salt (our Consul-gencral-at 
Cairo,) wpon the skill and perseverance of 
M. Belzoni, and such observations as: ¥ii- 
dicate that indefatigable inquirer, but do 
not necessarily form part of the narrative. 


«© M. Belzoni has already co ted two 
journies fo Upper Egypt and Nadie, wader 
the auspices of Mr. Salt. Ta fle first be 


proceeded beyond the second cataract, aed 
opened the celebrated but hitherto umde- 
seribed temple at Ipsambul, of, as it i6 
called by Mr. Burckhardt, Ebsamnbub, and 
by Caprain Light, Absimbul, being fhe 
largest and most extensive éxedvations 
either in Nubia or Beye. More then two 
thirds of the front of this grand te were 
completely buried in the sand, which, im 
some places, covered it to the height of fifty 
feet. Its site however is easily recognised 
by four colossal figures in front in a sitting 
posture, each of which is about sixty feet 
high; but one of the four has been thrown 
down, and lies prostrate in the sand, with 
which it is partially covered. It wav this 
statue, we believe, from the tip of whose 
ear Mr. Bankes could just reach to its fore- 
head, and which measures, according to 
Burckhardt, twenty-one feet across the 
shoulders. M. Belzoni found this extraor- 
nary excavation to contain fourteen cham- 
bers and a great hall: im the latter of which 
were standing erect eight colossal te Ni 
each thirty feet high; the walls and pe - 
ters were covered with i 5 | rey au- 
tifully cut, and with groups of large figures 
in bas-relief, in the highest state of preser- 
vation. At the end of the sanctuary weré 
four figures in a sitting posture, about 
twelve feet high, sculptured out of the liv- 
ing rock, and well preserved. - - - - This 
temple is on many accounts peculiarly im- 
teresting, as it satisfactorily tends to prove 
that the arts, as practised in Egypt, de- 
scended from Ethiopia, the style of the 
sculpture being in several respects superior 
to any thing that has yet been found in 
Egypt. 

“© At Thebes, M. Belzoni succeeded in 
making several very remarkable discove- 
ries. Among other things, he utréovéred a 
row of statues in the ruitvs of Caritad, a8 
large as life, having the figures of wometi 
with heads of lions, all of hard black gra- 
nite, and in number about forty. Among 
these was one of white marble, about the 
size of life, and in t preservation, 
which he conceived to be a statue of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, holding the ram’s head oti liis 
knees. On his second visit to Thebes he 
discovered a colossal head of Orus, of fine 
granite. It measured ten feet from the 
neck te the top of the mitre, was finistied 
in a style of exquisite workmanship, and 
is in a state of good preservation. He 
brought away tu Cairo one of the arms be- 
longing to this statue, which, with the head, 
he thinks would form an admitable-speci- 
men of the grandetir and execution of 
Egyptian sculpture ; and as he succteded so 
well in rewovitig the head of the younger 
Memnon, as it is called, now deposited in 
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the British Museum, we have no doubt he 
would be equally successful, if encouraged, 
ie omveying the one in question to Alexan- 


“*While thus employed in making re- 
searches among the ruins of Thebes, and 
occupied in his observations on the burial- 

unds of the Egyptians, he conceived 
fiat he had discovered an infallible clue to 
the Egyptian catacombs ; and such was the 
certainty of the indications which he had 
noticed, that, by following them, he disco- 
vered no less than six tombs in the valle 
which is known oy. the name of ‘ Biban El 
Moluck,’ or the ‘ To:nbs (or rater Gates) of 
the Kings,’ in-a part of the mountains 
which, to ordinary observers, presented no 
=a that could possibly hold forth 
the slightest prospect of success. All of 
these are excavations in the mountains, and 
from their perfect state, owing to the total 
exclusion of intruders, and probably of the 
external air, they are said to convey a more 
correct idea than any discovery hitherto 
made of Egyptian magnificence and post- 
humous splendour. The passage, from the 
front entrance to the innermost chamber in 
one of them measured 309 feet, the whole 
extent of which is cut out of the living 
rock; the chambers are numerous; the 
sides of the rock every where as white as 
snow, and covered with paintings of well 
shaped figures, al fresco, ani with hierogly- 
phics quite perfect. The colours of the 

intings are as fresh as if they had been 

id on the day before the opening was 
made. It was in one of the chambers of this 
tomb that M. Belzoni discovered the exqui- 
sitely beautiful sarcophagus of alabaster, 
which he describes as being ‘ nine feet five 
inches long, by three feet nine inches wide, 
and two feet and one inch high, carved 
within and without with hieroglyphics and 
figures in intaglio, nearly in a perfect state, 
sounding like a bell, and as transparent as 
glass.’ From the extraordinary magnifi- 
cence of this tomb, M. Belzoni conceives 
that it must be the depository of the re- 
mains of Apis, in which idea he is the 
more confirmed by having found the car- 
cass of a bull embalmed with asphaltum in 
the innermost room. 


“« M. Belzoni is so enraptured with the 
grandeur and magnificence with which this 
particular tomb has impressed his mind, 
that he has actually undertaken a third 
voyage up the Nile, for the purpose of 
executing a perfect model of it in wax, with 
all the statuary, bas-reliefs, and paintings in 
their due proportions, in order that the 
European world may have the means of 
duly appreciating the splendour and the art 
displayed in the catacombs of the ancient 
Egyptians. We hope, however, that the 
trustees of the British Museum will spare 
no expense in procuring this extraordinary 
sarcophagus to place by the side of that 
which is sarees to have contained the 
remains of Alexander. 

‘** But the most brilliant of M. Bel- 
zoni’s labours, and perhaps the most ar- 
duous and extraordinary, is the opening 
ef the second pyramid of Ghiza, known by 





the name of Cephrenes. Herodotus was 
informed that this pyramid had no subter- 
raneous chambers, and his information, 
being found in latter ages to be generally 
correct, may be supposed to have operated 
in preventing that curiosity which prompted 
the opening of the great pyramid of 
Cheops.” 

M. Belzoni, however, was encouraged by 
certain indications to attempt this stupen- 
dous undertaking ; and his account of its 
progress and successful issue is singularly 
interesting, though our limits compel us to 
shorten it in parts. 


“On my return to Cairo (says he,) I 
again went to visit the celebrated pyramids 
of Ghiza; and on viewing that of Ce- 
phrenes, I could not help reflecting how 
many travellers of different nations, who 
had visited this spot, contented themselves 
with looking at the outside of this pyramid, 
and went away without inquiring whether 
any, and what chambers, exist within it ; 
satisfied perhaps with the report of the 
Egyptian priests, ‘‘ that the pyramid of 
Cheops only contained chambers in its in- 
terior.” I then began to consider about 
the possibility of opening this pyramid ; 
the attempt was perhaps presumptuous ; 
and the risk of undertaking such an im- 
mease work without success deterred me 
in some degree from the enterprise. I 
am not certain whether love for antiquity, 
an ardent curiosity, or ambition, spurred 
me on most in spite of every obstacle, but 
I determined at length to commence the 
operation. I soon discovered the same in- 
dications which had led to the develope- 
ment of the six tombs of the kings in 
Thebes, and which induced me to begin 
the operation on the north side. - - - - - 
I accordingly set out from Cairo on the 6th 
of February 1818, under pretence of going 
in quest of some antiquities at a village 
not far off, in order that I might rot be 
disturbed in my work by the people of 
Cairo. I then repaired to the Kaiya Bey, 
and asked permission to work at the pyra- 
mid of Ghiza in search of antiquities. He 
made no objection, but said that he wished 
to know if there was any ground about the 
pyramid fit for tillage; linformed him that 
it was all stones, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from any tilled ground. He never- 
theless persisted in inquiring of the Cas- 
chief of the province, if there was any good 
ground near the pyramids; and, after re- 
ceiving the necessary information, granted 
mny request. 

«« Having thus acquired permission, I 
began my labours on the 10th of February, 
at a point on the north side in a vertical 
section at right angles to that side of the 
base. - - - - - I employed sixty labouring 
men, and began to cut through the mass of 
stones and cement which had fallen from 
the upper part of the pyramid, but it was 
so hard joined sngether, that the men 
spoiled several of their hatchets in the ope- 
ration; the stones which had fallen down 
along with the cement having formed them- 
selves into one solid and almost impenetra- 
ble mass. I succeeded, however, in making 





an opening of fifteen feet wide, and conti- 
nued working downwards in uncovering the 
face of the pyramid ; this work took up se- 
veral days, without the least prospect of 
meeting with any thing interesting. 

**On the 17th of the same month we had 
mage a considerable advance downwards, 
whén an Arab workman called out, makin 
a great noise, and saying that he had found 
the entrance. He had discovered a hole in 
the pyramid into which he could just thrust 
his arm and a djerid of six feet long. To- 
wards the evening we discovered a larger 
aperture, about three feet square, which 
had been closed in irregularly, by a hewn 
stone; this stone I caused to be removed, 
and then came to an opening larger than 
the preceding, but filled up with loose 
stones and sand. This satisfied me that it 
was not the real but a forced passage, 
which I found to lead inwards and towards 
the south.” 


The following out these forced passages 
is detailed at some length, and Mr. B. then 
proceeds :— 


‘* Notwithstanding the discouragements 
I met with, I recommenced my rescarches 
on the following day (the 19th,) depending 
upon my indications. I directed the ground 
to be cleared away to the eastward of the 
false entrance; the stones, encrusted and 
bound together with cement, were equally 
hard as the former, and we had as many 
large stones to remove as before. By this 
time my retreat had been discovered, which 
occasioned me many interruptions from vi- 
sitors; among others was the Abbé de 
Forbin. 

“«« On February 28, we discovered a block 
of granite in an inclined direction towards 
the centre of the pyramid, and I perceived 
that the inclination was the same as that of 
the passage of the first pyramid or that of 
Cheops ; consequently I began to hope that 
I was near the true entrance. On the first 
of March we observed three large blocks of 
stone one upon the other, all inclined to- 
wards the centre: these large stones we 
had to remove as well as others much larger 
as we advanced, which considerably retard- 
ed ourapproach to the desired spot. I per- 
ceived, however, that I was near the true 
entrance, and, in fact, the next day about 
noon, on the 2d of March, was the epoch 
at which the grand pyramid of Cephrenes 
was at last opened, after being closed up 
for so many centuries, that it remained an 
uncertainty whether any interior chambers 
did or did not exist. The passage I disco- 
vered was a square opening of four feet 
high and three and a half wide, formed by 
four blocks of granite ; and continued slant- 
ing downward at the same inclination as 
that of the ey of Cheops, which is 
an angle of 26°.—It runs to the length of 
104 feet 5inches, lined the whole way with 
granite.” 


The sloping passage here terminates in 


a porteullis or door of granite, fitted into a 
niche also of granite : this door was | foot 
3 inches, and together with the work about 





it occupied 6 feet 11 inches, where the gre- 
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nite work ends, and a short passage com- 
mences, gradually ascending towards the 
centre, 22 feet 7 inches. Thence a hori- 
zontal passage 5 feet 11 inches high, 3 feet 
6 inches wide, and 158 feet 8 inches in 
length, leads to the Great Chamber. 

“ These passages are partly cut out of 
the living rock, and at half-way there is 
some mason’s work, probably to fill up 
some vacancy in the rock ; the wails of this 
passage are in several parts covered with 
incrustations of salts. 

« On entering the great chamber, I 
found it to be 46 feet 3 inches long, 16 feet 
3 inches wide, and 23 feet 6 inches high ; 
for the most part cutout ofthe rock, except 
that part of the raof towards the western 
end. In the midst we observed a sarco- 
phagus of granite, partly buried in the 
ground, to- the level of the floor, 8 feet 
long, 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 3 in- 
ches deep inside, surrsunded by large blocks 
of granite, being placed apparently to guard 
it from being taken away, which could not 
be effected without great labour; the lid of 
ithad beer opened; I found in it only a 
few bones of a human skeleton, which merit 
preservation as curious reliques, they being, 
in ali probability, those of Cephrenes, the 
reported builder of this pyramid. On the 
wall of the western side of the chamber is 
am Arabic inscription, a translation of 
which has been sent to the British Museum.* 
It testifies that ‘ this pyramid was opened 
by the Masters Mahomet El Aghar and 
Otman, and that it was inspected in pre- 
sence of the Sultan Ali Mahomet the Ist, 
Ugloch.’+ There are also several other in- 
scriptions on the walls, supposed to be 
Coptic (qu. enchorial ?) ; part of the floor of 
this chamber had been remuved in different 
places evidently in search of treasure, by 
some of those who had found.their way into 
it. Under one of the stones I found a piece 
of metal something like the thick part of an 
axe, but it is so rusty and decayed that it 
is almost impossible to form a just idea of 
its form. High-up and near the centre 
there are two small' square holes, one 
on the north and:the other on the south, 
each one foot square; they enter into the 
wall like those in the great chamber of the 
first pyramid.” +», 


Returning tothe point where the hori- 
zontal passage coifimences, there is a per- 
pendicular of 15 feet, and another passage 
running to the north at the same inclina- 
tion as the entering passage, from the north, 
26 feet. It descends 48 feet 6 inches, where 
a horizontal passage continues it in the 
same direction (that is, as if going out- 
wards to the north side of the pyramid) 
55 feet. Half way there is a recess of 
1] feet on the east ; and on the west a pas- 
sage 20 feet long, which descends into ano- 
ther chamber 32 feet long, 9 feet 9 inches 
wide, and 8 feet 6 inches high. This 
chamber contains a quantity of small square 
blocks of stone, and some unknown in- 





* We cannot find that this Inscription has yet 
reached its destination. 


scriptions written on the walls. The ori- 
ginal passage has a portcullis, and issues 
precisely at the base of the pyramid. 
‘« Itmay be mentioned, that at the time 
I excavated on the north side of the pyra- 
mid, I caused the ground to be removed to 
the eastward, between the pyramid and the 
remaining portico whieh lies nearly on a 
line with the pyramid and the sphinx. I 
opened the ground in several places, and, 
in particular, at the base of the pyramid ; 
i in a few days I came to the,foundation 
and walls of an extensive temple, which 
stood before the pyramid at the distance of 
only 40 feet. The*whole of this space is 
covered with a fine platform, waich no 
doubt runs all round the pyramid. The 
avement of this temple, where I uncovered 
it, consists of fine blocks of calcareous stone, 
some of which are beautifully cut and in 
fine preservation; the blocks of stone that 
form the foundation are of an immense 
size. I imeasured one of 21 feet long, 10 
feet high, and 8 in breadth (120 tons weight 
each ;) there are some others above ground 
in the porticoes, which measured twenty- 
four feet in length, but not so broad nor so 
thick.” 

We have not room for such remarks as 
must naturally arise out of this very inte- 
resting account. It shews tuat the Sara- 
cens opened and ransacked the pyramids, 
and, but for the following fact, would prove 
that they were the tombs of Cheops and his 
brother Cephrenes. But it seems that 
Major Fitzclarence, in his overland jour- 
ney from India, visited M. Belzoni’s la- 
bours, and made free with a few of the sup- 
posed human bones-in the sarcophagus of 
the central chamber. These he presented 
to the Prince Regent, and one of the larger 
fragments turns out (being examined by 
the College of Surgeons) to be the lower 
extremity of the thigh-bone of a cow (or 
bull or ox, we suppose) where it comes in 
contact with the eendain’ Thus it is 
clear that if the Monarchs were at all en- 
tomhed in these repositories, they only 
shared the rites of sepulture with the 
brute representatives of Isis or Osiris. 


*,* A bricf but-interesting letter from a fo- 
reign gentleman, who has just returned from tra- 
velling in Egypt and Nubia, will be inserted in 
our next, with an important correction of the 
inscription at Koum-Ombos, and a statement of 
the facilities which at present invite the curious 
to visit these remarkable countries. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES, 


M. Auguste Sainte-Hilaire, a young 
French naturalist, who is at present travel- 
ling in Brazil for scientific purposes, has 
lately transmitted to the Jardin du Roi, at 
Paris, a number of valuable curiosities, 
namely, 24 mammalia, 131 birds, 255 
crustaceous animals and insects, 5 rep- 
tiles, and two packets of seeds. They are 
all in excellent condition, and, with the 
exception of the seeds, will be arranged in 
the galleries of the Jardin du Roi. It is as- 
certained that upwards of one third of the 





t A Tartaric title, as Uleg Bey, &c. 


therto to be found in any French collection, 
and many of them have never been de- 
scribed. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, say the Newspa- 
pers, has gone to Aix-la-Chapelle, with a 
commission from the Prince Regent to 
aint the Portraits of such of the heroes of 
Waterloo as are assembled at the Congress. 
These are to be hung in an apartment of 
Carlton House, to be called ‘* The Water- 
loo Room.” We imagine that very few 
portraits of warriors distinguished at Wa- 
terloo, in addition to those H. R. H. already 
ossesses, are to be got at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
he heroes of that day were almost entirely 
British: those of the Netherlands have no 
business at the Congress ; and of the few 
Prussians who acquired glory in the pur- 
suit, we have likenesses of the most re- 
markable, and the less famous are not 
likely to be at Aix. On these grounds, we 
suspect that Sir T. Lawrence’s mission has 
not been accurately stated. 

There is a picture at Aix, of the fa- 
mous Congress at that city, in 1748; and 
should Sir T. Lawrence’s object be, not to 
paint a parcel of mere portraits, but to 
take the portraits of the illustrious men 
engaged on this more august and important 
occasion, for the purpose of displaying 
them in a grand historical composition, 
such a work would be worthy of our Prince 
and of the latest posterity. 





The Schools of the Royal Academy open- 
ed on Wednesday, and the Library on 
Thursday, for the improvement of Stu- 
dents. 








ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS.* 
Sir, h 

Tam assured that many other improve- 
ments are in contemplation, besides that 
of depriving Bow Church Steeple of one of 
the Orders conferred upon it by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, as lamented by your corres- 
pondent S.T. in the Literary Gazette of 
the 19th instant.¢ 

Respecting that, improvement, 1 beg 
(though with deference to 8. T. as well as 
Sir Kit.) to observe, that the legitimacy 
of the Composite, as an order, has been 
disputed; therefore, lopping it off from the 
edifice in question, cannot be so much re- 
gretted. If, indeed, Sir Christopher had 
reversed the orders when buikling Bow 
Church, and placed the Composite at the 





* This jeu d’esprit is aimed at a passion for de- 
molishing, and a practice too, of a nature so inju- 
rious to what as a peuple we ought to prize so 
far beyond the scale of indifference, as not pas- 
sively to suffer mere jobbing to denude us, that 
we willingly give it a place. The argumentum ad 
absurdum is often efficacions where stronger rea- 
soning fails.—Ep. 

+ This letter has been felt, if we may judge by 





abovementioned curiosities were not hi- 


the abundance of yt and paragraphing in the 
newspapers to which it has given rise. 
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base, as some Architects of a more enlight- 
ened — might haee done, the removal 
would become a labour of some difficulty. 
Though there are artists who would not 
even in that case (for an adequate gratuity) 
have hesitated a moment in taking away 
the defect, and Jetting down the super- 
structure upon secure grounds. 

You have possibly heard of the project of 
a foreigner, for removing the Monument 
intu St. George’s Fields: our native artists 
have improved upon that idea, and think, 
that if conveyed to some part of the coast, 
and supplied with a spindle, and a gas-light 
on its summit, it might answer the purpose 
of a revolving light-house at a small ex- 
pense. The gentlemen engaged in this 
plan are indefatigable in collecting suffi- 
cient information of the means that were 
intended to be employed in removing Pom- 
pey’s Pillar from Egypt to London, before 
they commence their operations. At all 
events, the removal of the Monument under 
the New Street Acts may be looked upon as 
certain. It has been considered a dange- 
rous concern for many years; though, to 
apply the remarks of your correspondent 
sr on Bow Church Steeple to this strue- 
ture, “‘no unlucky passenger has met his 
fate by the falling of it.” 


From a due consideration of the awfal 
consequences likely to result from any ac- 
cidental conflagration of the wooden dome 
of St. Panl’s Cathedral, it is thought abso- 
lutely necessary to remove it. How its 
= is to be supplied, I have not yet 
earnt; but you may rest assured that it will 
not be replaced in stone: as a commercial 
pee le ought to patronize nothing that is 
ikely to last for ever, a paper roof or cu- 
pola has been suggested. The Pepper Cas- 
tors, as they have been called, on the West 
front, are to remain—not possessing any 
very attractive quality, nothing is to be 
feared from the effects of lightning. 

The late beautiful spire of St. Bride’s has 
already been topped; but as, in the opinion 
of some good judges, the spire Jost its 
beauty by the operation, the next *mprove- 
ment in contemplation is to take it down 
entirely !! 

The inside of Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel is to be restored, upon the same exten- 
sive scale as the outside, and to have an 
entire new roof. The foundation is consi- 
dered secure enough for some yeurs to 
come. 

The two Towers of Westminster Abbey 
were thought, in the humble opinion of 
their rulers, to be too /ofty, and were con- 
demned va levelled with the dust ; but a 
Patent Shot Manufacturer has, I am in- 
formed, undertaken to rent them: thus a 
grand improvement will be made in the 
revenues already derivable from the ex- 
hibition of the Wax Works and Monuments. 
The middle aisle is to be lowered, and a 
beautiful plain flat ceiling, similar to the 
one canopying the Guildhall of the City of 
London, formed in its place, which will 
contrast tastefully with the pointed arches 
and gothic winduws of the building, It 





will be very readily admitted, that should 
one of those dimmutive stones that form 
the present roof drop out of its place from 
so great a height, it would make a woeful 
crack in a poor fellow’s scull who might be 
gaping at the Mopuments below—a misfor- 
tune never to be apprehended from a little 
lath and plaster, however disunited by age. 
I had almost forgotten, when speaking of 
the wav works, to mention one thing, that 
will doubtless give great satisfacticn to the 
visitors of the Abbey : As the Corporattea of 
the City makes nothing of Gog and Magog, 
and asa late worthy mayor fresh painted 
and set them travelling, it is intended to 
apply for their removal to the Abbey, to 
which they will become a wonderful acqui- 
sition, and, placed one on each side of Ge- 
neral Monk’s suit of armour, they will have 
a most imposing appearance. 

Respecting the Hall of Rufus, it is 
whispered, that as economy is the order of 
the day, and the Utile et dulce should never 
be separated, proposals have been made 
and listened to for converting it into a ba- 
zaar With granaries over it. This will be a 
substantial improvement indeed ! ! 


The plan for arching over that space of 
the River Thames that lies between West- 
minster and London Bridges, and convert- 
ing the space below bridge into a wet dock 
by damming it up at Black Wall, is reserved 
for future ple tear 

The Banqueting House at Whitehall is 
to be taken down, and its space occupied 
by the Pagoda from Kew Gardens; Mel- 
burn House being removed, and the pros- 
pect into the Park opened, the Pagoda will 
form a beautiful counterpart to the Chinese 
Bridge over the Canal, which latter will 
undergo a thorough repair, having been 
erected some years. 

In short, Sir, many other improvements 
of a similar kind are upon the tapis, and_ 
much remains to be done. A reforming 
Member of a certain assembly, fond of the 
levelling system, means shortly to bring in 
a bill Sa equalizing and cutting down 
Church steeples to a height proportionate 
to the number of square feet occupied by 
the site on which the Church stands, and 
for declaring that the tallest steeple shall not 
exceed the height of the flues of the numer- 
ous Steam Engines that embellish the metro- 
polis. Another Member, who professes him- 
self to be an admirer of the arts, and of the 
vestiges of ancient days, means to propose 
the formation of a Board for the Protection 
of Public Edifices throughout the kingdom, 
considering all monuments of antiquity, 
taste, or grandeur, entitled to the peculiar 
care of the nation, and as such not to be 
subject to the reforming powers, how- 
ever tastefully displayed, of Parish Ves- 
tries, &c. Great opposition, however, is 
expected will be made to both these mea- 
sures, by all who claim a prescriptive right 
to improve, repair, rebuild, restore, renew, 
pull down, turn inside out, in any manner, 
form, fashion, or order, they may think pro- 


influence or control, wisely contending, 
that if splendid erections or sublime ves- 
tiges of antiquity sheuld ever be in request, 
abundance of such may be seen in almost 
any country out of England. 

If any other intended improvements 
should come within the periphery of my 
knowledge, I will lose no time in sub- 
mitting them to your notice; and am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
W.A.S. 
Sept. 23, 1818. 





The following is the Letter alluded to, 
and promised in our last :— 


Institut de France 
Academie Royale des Beaux-Arts. 
Paris, le 14 Septembre, 1818. 


LE SECRETAIRE PERPETUEL DE 
L’ACADEMI®, 


A Monsieur Monsieur William Curey, 
No. 35, Marie-la-bonne-street, London. 


MONSIEUR, 

J’ai présenté & Académie Royale des 
Beaux Arts les deux ouvrages que vous 
avez eu la bonté de m/’adresser, pour lyi 
en faire hommage, et comme votre langué 
n’est pas familiere 4 la plupart de ses Mem- 
bres, j’ai pris la liberté de lui en donner 
Vidée par un extrait en francais qui put 
faire connoitre et la nature des sujets et la 
manitre dont vous les avez traités. Je ne 
me flatte point, Monsieur, d’avoir pu com- 
muniquer dans ces extraits une image 
méme approximative du talent de descrip- 
tion et des couleurs dont votre brillante 
imagination sait revétir les objets quelle 
peint; il faut étre peintre pour traduire 
comme vous par écrit les beautés de la 
peinture, et malheureusement, il n’a guerre 
été possible de domer de cette sorte demé- 
Lrite un équivaleut dans le compte qui en a 
été rendu a Académie. ,)4; 

L’Académie s’est biensouvenue d'avoir 
vu & une assez ancienue* exhibition, Pes- 
quisse celebrée du grané Tableau de M. 
West. dont vous lui aveg»rappellé Vidée. 
Elle n’a pu entendre aussi sans une ex- 
tréme satisfaction V’expression des senti- 
mens contenus dans votgefettre. Elle y a 
reconnu ceux qu’elle professe elle meme, 
et qui en liant les Artistes de tous Jes pays, 
doivent en faire les tous citoyens d’une meme 
Republique. 

Elle me charge de vous exprimer sa re- 
connaissance et le desir quelle a d’entre- 
tenir d’honorables rapports avec vous Mon- 
sieur, et avec tous ceux qu’anime dans 
votre illustre nation le gout éclairé pour les 
Beaux arts et pour tout ce qui peut en 
etendre la gloire et les succes. 

Je vous prie d’agreer les sentimens de Ia 
haute consideration avec lesquels J'ai Phon- 
neur d’étre, 

Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble et tres 
obeissant Serviteur, 
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,ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SKETCHES TAKEN FROM DOVER CASTLE 
DURING A STORM.* 


[Literary Gazette.] 
I. 
THE COMING ON OF THE STORM. 


Three score and ten I can remember well, 

Within the volume of which time I’ve seen 

Hours dreadful, and things strange ; but this sore night 
Hath trifled former knowings.— Macbeth . 





Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.—Campbell. 


The sun went down in splendour—as he went 

A crimson glory streak’d the occident, 

Jingering like hope: and clouds were floating, 
bright 

As ruby islands in a sea of light: 

Awhile they wore all hnes—then wavering, weak, 

Waned like the blush that warms a virgin’s cheek, 

Till all was lost : then Twilight drew her hood, 

Dropp’d with pale stars; and scowling Darkness 
stood, 

Like a dim spectre, on the Eastern hill, 

Vestured in clouds, and lingering there until 

iis hour had come: then sobbing gusts plain’d 
by— 

The vex’d wave flung his silver crest on high— 

The sea-gull shriek’d on rapid-wheeling wing— 

The steed prick’d up his ear, as hearkening 

To far, far sounds—neigh’d, started, toss’d his 
head, 

Then, bounding off, gazed fierce and spirited ; 

The watch-dog bay’d; the patient steer drew 
nigh— 

There son a calm petition in his eye; 

Unsocial birds forsook the wild woods far, 

And peck’d and fluttered at the lattice bar— 

Nought breath’d untroubled 


Hark! the ruffian squalls 
Rock to their base those bastion-circled walls, 
Whose towery crown, by time or siege unbow’d, 
Frowns on the deep, and stays the passing cloud. 


How baleful dark! tho’ brief an hour be gone 

Since, thro’ the bright-edged rack that hurried on, 

The Moon look’d out unsullied: while I gazed, 

Athwart her path the vivid meteor blazed ; 

And, as that herald of the brooding gale 

Wing’d noiseless on, her crescent brow wax’d 
pale: 

She heard the rebel deep disown her sway, 

And, like offended Beauty, turn’d away. 


- Then swoop’d the winds which hurl the giant 


oak 
From Snowdon’s altitude ;—the thunder broke 
In deep, percussive, peals—so near, that earth 
Shook as it threaten’d a volcano’s birth : 
And, while the angled lightning quiver’d by 
(Like types of a celestial tongue) the cye 
Recoiled within itself{—oppress’d and awed— 
As tho’ it saw the written wrath of God 
Gleam on the black and cloud-leaf’d book of 
Night, 
In letters of unutterable light! 
It seems as OcEAN, weary of repose, 
With all his storms, in bold rebellion rose, 
To bow that Flag, obey’d where’er it veers, 
W Serre their fury for a thousand years ! 
Yet, eg ! thou fast been our friend—tho’, 
, thus 
Convulsed with rage, the eye grows tremulous 





* Three more of these Sketches will appear in 
our three ensuing Numbers.—Ep. 
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That gazeth on thee ; as might one, whose skill 

Had brought by spells some spirit to his will, 

Start—each deep wish indulged—to find it turn 

In wrath upon himself, and fiercely spurn 

The bondage it had brook’d. Thy mighty arm 

Was stretch’d between us and the locust-swarm 

That made all earth an Egypt! our Ally 

When none beside was our’s—and Destiny 

Had doom’d us Ishmael’s lot, opposing thus 

Our hand to all, and every hand to us! 

And thou hast borne usthro’— triumphant borne— 

The sun of glory spotless and unshorn ! 

Those days of strife—tho’ not their memory— 
cease, 

And all, but only thou, repose in peace : 

Alas! ere ebbs this barrier-trampling tide, 

The throb of many a temple shall subside ; 

And beating hearts, which sicken at thy roar, 

Be hush’d to rest—and palpitate no more ! 

Now faint, and far, comes on the wail of death— 

Heard as the tempest seems to pause for breath ; 

And now the sheeted levin glares upon 

A peopled deck, that idly hopes to shun 

Those ambush’d banks o’er which the breakers 
rave— 

A crash—a shriek—the ocean is their grave ! 

Would that one victim might appease the blast ! 

Oh no—the cry of death is deepening fast ; 

And minute-guns, above the surging swell, 

Boom on the gale the Pilot’s passing-bell ! 

And there be some to whom this morning’s sun 

Reveal’d the cliffs their thoughts had dwelt upon 

Through exiled years; and bade, all peril past, 

The warm heart hail its native hills at last— 

As fair to-morrow’s sun those hills may greet, 

But then the surf shall be their winding-sheet ! 

And there be others struggling with the spite 

Of warring elements, whose souls were bright 

To mark, at evening’s close, the little space 

Which but delay’d Affection’s bland embrace ; 

And now they roll the aching eye-ball round, 

And meet but death —the drowning and the 
drown'd : 

Yet fond, fair arms shall yield the clasp they 
sought— 

Yea, wildly clasp,—but they shall heed it not! 





EPIGRAM. 
[By a Correspondent. ] 
Oscula me donare tibi cupis, inquit Amanthis ; 
Hee ego non faciam ; sed cape quanta velis. 


C.D. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. _ 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
No. XIII. 

JUST COME FROM COLLEGE. 
What's a’ your jargon o’ your Schools, 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools ; 

If honest nature made you fools, 

What sairs your Grammars ? 
Ye’d better ta’en up spades and shools, 

Or knappin-hammers. 
A set 0’ dull, conceited Hashes, 
Confuse their brains in College classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak. 

Burns. 


I understood that my old friend Dr. 
Drudge’s son had come to town; and I 
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called the other day to visit him. 1 valued 
the father much: he was an honest, indus- 
trious, and successful man; and I wished 
to shew every civility in my power to his 





on. 
The Doctor had, by much labour and by 
long practice, amassed a large fortune, 
which he left to his only son, to whom he 
was so partial, that he spared no expehse 
to educate him in the first style. General 
knowledge was what the Doctor was anxious 
to give his child, who, on his part, se- 
conded his wishes, by a thirst for improve- 
ment. This, however, was accompanied by 
a volatility, and by an eccentricity wholly 
unexampled. It is often the case that the 
son of a learned man, or of a great public 
character, is a dunce; just as the common 
consequence in life is, that the successor 
of a miser is a prodigal; but, in the pre- 
sent instance, it is otherwise, for the Doc- 
tor’s son is still more ambitious of shining 
as a man of science and of letters, than his 
father’s most anxious wishes could desire. 


About a year ago, the young man was 
deprived of his worthy father, and about a 
week ago he concluded his academie stu- 
dies, having taken a Bachelor's degree and 
quitted College. Very different from those 
young men of rank and of fashion who leave 
Oxford and Cambridge, perfect only in 
horse-racing, in sporting, m drinking, and 
in gaming, Mr. Drudge read, within the last 
four years, more books than almost any 
other man of his age existing. He has had 
a gleaning of almost every science, but with 
such rapidity, that it has produced a con- 
fusion of matter and of languages in his 
head, similar to what we read of the confu- 
sion of tongues at the Tower of Babel. To 
this he adds great self-confidence and a fine 
flow of spirits, which render him a very 
strange character. 

His ambition is to be a Member of Par- 
liament, an orator, an author, the disco- 
verer of some new theory, and finally, 
to be quoted as one of the learned men of 
the age. His requisites and probable suc- 
cess I shall leave to the learned reader to 
foretel ; and shall merely paint a scene be- 
twixt himself and me, which will give a 
more aceurate idea of what he is, than a 
volume of description, argument, and de- 
duetions therefrom. 

I called at his lodgings, and found 
him at home, seated in his robe de cham- 
bre, a Spanish grammar on one side of him, 
and the cranium of a dog on the other. 
Squares, compasses, and mathematical in- 
struments, retorts and phials, books and 
papers, were all around him; and a de- 
scription of Persia was in his hand. Two 
foreigners were employed in the corners of 
the room; the one working in plaster of 
Paris; the other at a desk. 

He rose to receive me, with a cheerful- 
ness unlike the expression of a bookworm, 
and, making me a half prostration with a 
smile, he cried, “‘ Salam, Salam, most 
worthy Sir, friend of my Sire; I delight in 
seeing you; you are welcome beyond my 
descriptive powers ; si seda Signore—As- 
seyez vous, #il vous plait—sit ‘own by the 
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little boy who, gratefully, remembers being 
on your knee dans Vaurore de lu vie. How 
do you? how is the nervous system? 
No hypochondrias? No dyspepsia? All well 
in the pulmonary regions? the viscera? 
the muscular economy? Aye, I’ll swear to 
it. The vital system as entire as a 
youth’s of twenty! and the _ intellec- 
tual one mature and sane—mens sana in 
corpore sano. The mind is (I perceive) 

: =e aa yet clear ; though gentle, yet not 
. ull.’ 


- But tell me—Quid agis? What are 
your pomeat pursuits ?—Moral or experi- 
al 


mental Philosophy, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Conchology, or Geology, Metaphysics, 


Philology, Anatomy, Ethics, Natural 
History, or the Belles Lettres? 1 have 
heard of you. I know that you area savant, 
a man of virtu, one of the cognoscenti, of 
the dillettanti, a man of science, anda leader 
of bon gout.” 

He overpowered me, but I put in a 
few words. ‘‘ Well,” said he, abruptly, 
“*we have a fine status quo of affairs, poli- 
tical and general. Pretty work this elec- 
tion, great effurts at an Serta Si a de. 
mocracy or a mobocracy if you please. 
They would give us a republiqué non libre, 
as Montesquieu calls it. You see what our 
liberty comes to. It is that /ibertas which 
in vitium evcidit et vim dignam lege rege. 
Aye, the Life Guards will settle that. But 
it is truly shocking: amputations and frac- 
tures, lacerations and dislocations are the 
effects of the poll; in consequence of those 
emulations and strifes, those contentions 
and passions ‘ which war in our members’ 
—hem! It is every where the same. Vide 
the revolutions of France, of Holland, of 
the Colonies. Odi profanum vulgus. These 
demagogue Demosthenes poison the public 
mind, intoxicate weak brains with their 
frothy oratory ; themselves being the worst 
of private characters ; and then leave the po- 
polaccio to a sense of their own wretched- 
ness. Thus it is that 

Belle parole e cateni fatti 
Ingannano savi ¢ matti. 

Apropos, but for these elections the town 
would be a desert. At the Court end of 
the town it is a memeato mori, a rus in 
urbe. The grass is actually growing in 
the streets; and the sight of a nobleman’s 
carriage is a treat. (Then turning to the 
implements around hiin) You see, said he, 
my amusements and occupations, Chemis- 
try, Anatomy, Geology (holding up a spe- 
cimen of basalt,) and History. That mul- 
tum in parvo li.tle fellow is taking my bust 
(pointing to a deformed Italian.) The 
other is n y Spanish master, who is writing 
my exercise. ‘ Su servidor; vira usted 
muchos annos’ (to the language master, 
bowing him out.) This cranium was that 
of a dog, the mo:t intellectual (if I dare 
use the phrase) that ever was. The animal 
was a Roman ; and I am examining the ce- 
rebellum, (his Servant enters with a letter.) 
That fellow I keep because I made an ex- 

eriment on him. He was as deaf as the 
arpeian rock, and I cured him by electri- 
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tractors, and the devil and all. Vous me 
permetirez mon ami—you will allow me 
to peruse this billet.—It is an invitation to 
the Institute, and a promise to take me to 
an experiment of the Voltaic pile. A fine 
thing, no doubt! I know the principle, 
as one ought to know the principle of 
every thing, from the five per cents up to 
the solar and lunar systems. Talking of 
the Sun, the Prince carries it with a high 
hand, every measure goes through—the 
Indemnity Act, etcetera. By and hy, 
these demigods of ministers will issue their 
orders—‘ Such is our will.’ It will be 
Sewy Serereseto BsuAr, What will become of 
old Magna Charta at last, I know not. It 
will be Carta Pecora, or Carte blanche, I 
believe—By the bye, how they are stulti- 
— in France ! No nerve! a general para- 
ysis!” — 

Here I stopped him, for fear that he 
should have gone all over the Continent, 
and have hurried me with him; and I asked 
him what were his purposes.—*‘ As follow, 
worthy Sir,” resumed the Youth: “ It is 
my intention, first, to make a tour of the 
Continent of Europe, and of the Greek 
Isles, to become a member of a number of 
foreign Universities, and to have as many 
A.M’s. F.R.S’s. A. double 8.8. and initials 
of science, as will fill the title page of a 
boo, tacked to my name. I mean to write 
my tour, and to have it printed on fine wove, 
hot-pressed, royal octavo paper, with a 
flattering engraving of self, in an antique 
costume. I will get a needy foreigner to 
make drawings; and I will dedicate it to 
some leading man. Tl praise the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers jup to the skies—* Usque 
ad sidera” Yl have two mottos, one in 
Greek and one in Hebrew, to the book ; and, 
on my return from the Continent, Ill give 
dinners to all the celebrated booksellers in 
town. I'll purchase up one hundred copies 
of the work; and have the second and third 
editions issued out simultaneously with the 
first. Thus ushered into celebrity, my next 
ambition will be to get into parliament, and 
to make a thundering maiden speech: then 
with M.P. attached to all the other distinc- 
tions of a man_of alphabetical as well as of 
learned letters, I may publish any thing, 
and I shall be known as an author. Lastly, 
I propose retiring to my Tusculum, where 
I must discover some theory, and publish it, 
by which means I shall be called by the 
name of my theory, and thus be rendered 
immortal. All this accomplished, I shall 
retire to the country, there ‘ ducere solici- 
tee jocunda oblivia vite,’ and there end the 
scene in the arms of the Muses.” 

Here concluded the projects of my ambi- 
tions friend, young Drudge. The reader may 
consider the picture as charged; but I as- 
sure him it is faithful. Through a long life, 
many objects must have passed before 
my eyes, and F have, amongst the number, 
met with more than one of this cast. We 
have fanatics of all kinds, religious, politi- 
cal, poetical, physical, and metaphysical. 
We have fanatics in love, in puinting, and 





city. After trying magnetism, the metallic 





in all the fine arts. ane bo y must have 
seen “Il fanatjco per la musica; and, 











not a bad play might be written on “II fa- 
natico per !a scienza,” such as the worthy 
friend described of 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonpov. 
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THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS. 


That superior and shining talents, and the 
highest determination of character in life, 
do often emerge by the force and energy of 
individual powers from humble and obscure 
origin, is a fact which perhaps has never 
been better illustrated than in the instance 
of the subject of the following memoir, 
whose great abilities and application raised 
him to the most eminent and important 
situations which almost ever fell to the lot 
of one less than a monarch; and we are 
always happy in having an opportunity af- 
forded us of impressing upon the rising ge- 
neration, that Palma non sine pulvere. The 
prospects of Mr. Hastings in the early part 
of his life were not the most brilliant. Al- 
though descended from an ancient family, 
which formerly held considerable landed 
possessions, his more immediate ancestors 
were not in affluent circumstances. His 
father, who was a clergyman, and enjoyed 
a benefice at Churchill, a village near 
Daylesford in Wercestershire, seems to 
have left him entirely without fortune, for 
the expense, as well as the charge of his 
education, devolved on his uncle, Mr. 
Howard Hastings, who sent him to West- 
minster School. On the death of this re- 
lative he was thrown entirely upon the care 
and kindness of strangers ;—DuctorNichols, 
the head Master of Westminster, having 
generously offered to furnish money to 
complete his education at Oxford, to which 
place he had recently been removed ;—Mr. 
Creswick, an India Director, and execu- 
tor to his uncle, proposing at the s me time 
to send him to Bengal, with a writer’s ap- 
pointment, when his education should be 
completed. Whatever Mr. Hastings’ pecu- 
niary circumstances were at this period, the 
offer of Dr. Nichols is a strong presump- 
tion in behalf of his talents and character 
as a youth. 

Mr. Hastings, availing himself of the 
kind offer of Mr. Creswick, left England, 
in the Winter of 1749, and arrived at Cal- 
cutta in the ensuing Summer. His intro- 
duction into public life may therefore very 
properly be dated from this period, for he 
says of himself, in his defence to the im- 

eachment which followed his return from 
ndia, ‘‘ With the year 1750 I entered the 
service of the East India Company, and 
from that service I have derived all my 
official habits, all the knowledge which 
possess, and all the principles which were 
to regulate my conduct in it.” Whatever, 
therefore, were its advantages or disadvan- 
tages, Mr. Hastings was fairly prepired to 
participate in them all. 2 He was acute, 6 
serving, and enterprising, and was soon 
placed in the midst of affairs with great 
exterior advantages. He was at first at- 
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tached to one of the factories in Bengal, 
from which he was soon sent on business 
into the interior parts of that province, 
where, to novelty of scene, were added 
opportunities for study, and interesting mo- 
tives for inquiry, which Mr. Hastings sel- 
dom permitted to pass without profiting by 
them. He applied himself assiduously to 
the attainment of the Persian language, 
and to the oe into the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the English establishments 
in India. 

In 1756, Surajah Doulah, having made 
himself master of Calcutta, issued orders 
for seizing all the English in Bengal, and 
Mr. Hastings was one of those who were 
carried prisoners to Moorshadabad, that 
Tyrant’s capital. Even at that Court, 
Mr. Hastings acquired protectors, and re- 
ceived marks of favour. When Colonel 
Lord Clive retook Calcutta, Mr. Hastings 
served as a volunteer in his army, and was 
present at the night attack of the Nabob's 
camp. On the restoration of the East India 
Company’s possessions by Lord Clive, Mr. 
Hastings returned to his civil employments ; 
and when Surajah Doulah was deposed, he 
was appointed the English minister at the 
court of his successor. In that post he re- 
commended himself still further to notice, 
and in 1761 was made a Member of the 
Government of Bengal, About 1765, Mr. 
Hastings returned to England; but having 
brought with him only a part of his acqui- 
sitions, and his remittances of the remain- 
der, owing to some circumstance, failing, 
he employed all his interest to be allowed 
to return to India; and it is a curious fact, 
that this very person, who afterwards be- 
came all-powerful with the Company, could 
not at that time obtain such a permission. 
He therefore applied himself to the cultiva- 
tion of literature, and to the enjoyment of 
the society of men of genius. The yearafter 
his sodedl to London, he submitted a pro- 
position for establishing a professorship for 
the Persian language at Oxford, with a 
view, among other motives, to his obtain- 
ing the emoluments of that situation in 
aid of his own income, which proposition 
was never seriously conbtanel, probably 
owing to the following unexpected event: 

In the Winter of 1766, Mr. Hastings, 
being examined at the bar of the House 
of Commons on some affairs of the 
East India Company, attracted general no- 
tice by the masterly and comprehensive 
nature of his statements; and the conse- 
quence was his appointment, in 1767, to be 
a member of the council of Madras, with a 
provision that he was to succeed to the go- 
vernment. In the former situation he re- 
mained till 1771, when the Company ap- 
pointed him Governor of Bengal, which was 
confirmed to him under various acts of the 
British parliament, till 1784, when he re- 
turned to England. 

It is impossible to touch upon the scenes 
of Mr. Hastings’ intereating and splendid 
mrpen ps over an extent of territory as 

and as pe ulous as all the nations of 
Europe unite » but with great delicacy and 
crimination, To screen the public de- 
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linquent, is among the greatest of public 
crimes ; and to traduce the character of in- 
dividuals, is the blackest of private wrongs: 
but to shun both these mistakes, if the sub- 
ject of the government of Bengal were en- 
tered upon at all, would demand a more la- 
borious investigation than our pages per- 
mit us to allot to it. But those who are 
desirous of a Circumstantial narrative of the 
transactions of those thirteen years, we may 
refer to Dr. Watkins’s Memoirs of the Life 
of Sheridan, Part Ist. where an apparently 
impartial, as it is a clear, statement will be 
found. Suffice it to say, that on the 4th 
April 1786, Mr. Burke exhibited, before 
the House of Commons, twenty-two arti- 
cles of impeachinent against Mr. Hastings, 
the result of which was a trial, which 
commenced in Westminster Hall on the 
13th February 1788; and seven years af- 
terwards, on the 23d of April 1795, judg- 
ment was pronounced by the Lords on the 
charges, most of them severally, and Mr. 
Hastings was acquitted of them all. 


The unprecedented duration of the trial 
was an evil of an enormous extent, boch as 
it bore upon the public and Mr. Hastings, 
but it was more especially grievous to the 
latter. The expenses to the public, of this 
trial, amounted to more than 100,000/. and 
Mr. Hastings’ law expenses to more than 
60,0007. In consideration of the latter, and 
of his services, the East India Company 
voted him an annual pension of 4000/. for 
twenty-cight years and a half, amounting to 
114,000/. of which the Company gave him 
42,0007. in advance, and lent him beside 
50,000/.* 

We believe that the general opinion now 
is, that Mr. Hastings was the victim of poli- 
tical intrigue, and that in the attack on him 
there was more of party purpose than of 
personal vindictiveness, though his alleged 
oppressions in India furnished captivating 
themes and gorgeous colouring for the ad- 
mirable displays of eloquence to which this 
trial gave birth. His acquittal was therefore 
not merely an absolution from crime, but a 
verdict—that the man so long and so dread- 
fully persecuted had been the saviour of our 
Eastern Empire. Such, by those best ac- 
quainted with Indian affairs, he has been 
almost unanimously esteemed. 


Mr. Hastings’ literary attainments are 
certainly very extraordinary for a man who 
passed more than 33 years of his life in 
active scenes of business, in such a service 
as that of the East India Company, and that 
entered upon before he was 17 years of age. 
His literary productions are numerous, but 
the following will sufficiently establish his 
reputation as an author :—Narrative of the 
Insurrection at Benares, 4to. 1782; Review 
of the State of Bengal during the last three 
months of his Residence, 8vo. 1786; Me- 
moirs relative to the State of India, 8vo. 
1786; Answer to the Articles exhibited by 
the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, in 
Parliament assembled, 8vo. 1788 ; Speech 





* Annual Register 1795—but there have been 
later grants, 








in the High Court of Justice in Westmin- 
ster Hall, 8vo. 1791.+ 

Mr. Hastings was a man possessing 
great urbanity of manners, and a most con- 
ciliating disposition, from both of which 
causes may be attributed the friendships 
which he formed with persons of the high- 
est distinction. Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
his biographer, James Boswell, Esq. speak 
of Mr. Hastings in the warmest terms; the 
latter says, ‘* Warren Hastings is a man 
whose regard reflects dignity even upon 
Johnson, a man, the extent of whose abi- 
lities is equal to that of his power, and 
who, by those who are fortunate enough to 
know him in private life, is admired for his 
literature and taste, and beloved for the 
candour, moderation, and mildness, of his 
character.” 

We saw him within these few years, when 
called on as awitness by the House of Com- 
mons; and never heheld a more dignified 
and fine-looking old man. His noble coun- 
tenance, his graceful form, his urbane de- 
meanour, were calculated to make a strong 
impression, and no one could look upon 
him without saying internally—that is no 
common character—that is an extraordinary 
Being. Such at least were our feelings be- 
fore we were told that this was the famed 
Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings brought from India a quan- 
tity of precious jewels which the revolu- 
tions in that country threw into his hands : 
these were principally presented to Her 
Majesty: and there is to be seen at this day 
in Buckingham House, the throne of the 
Bengal Sovereign, almost covered with 
diamonds. These offerings inspired the be- 
lief that the Governor General himself was 
possessed of inexhaustible wealth—a belief 
which future events showed to be un- 
founded. 

Mr. Hastings married a widow lady, with 
some family, but has left none of his own. 
He was a Doctor of Civil Law, and a Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. During the latter 
years of his life, he was much attached to 
horticultural amusements; and he died at 
his seat, Daylesford House, Worcester- 
shire, on the 22d ult. in the 86th year of his 
age, beloved by all who knew him, and 
universally venerated. This sketch indeed 
renders his memory but fecble justice. His 
biography is a desideratum to Literature 
and to History—the former of which he 
adorned, and to the latter of which his 
actions belong, being those of one of the 
greatest and most distinguished individuals 
even of our prolific era. 





+ Dictionary of Living Authors, 8vo. 








THE DRAMA. 





Drury Lane.—The most marked dif- 
ference between Drury Lane Theatre and 
other shops where they endeavour to at- 
tract customers by ‘‘ Selling off at Reduced 
Prices,” is, that the latter, if not altoge- 
ther fraudulent, generally have it in view to 
dispose of their old shopkeepers, whereas 
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at the former, the expedient is resorted to 
in order to get rid of their new pieces. 

The character of the goods exhibited 
since our last, however, has rather im- 

ved, and the house is better filled, we 
now not how. On Thursdey (24th ult.) 
Venice Preserved was performed, with the 
novelties of Jaffier, Pierre, and Belvidera, 
by Mr. D. Fisher, Mr. Cleary, and Mrs. 
est. The lady displayed a better con- 
ception of the part and greater powers than 
she evinced ia her previous attempt at 
Desdemona; in short, she was interesting 
throughout, and occasionally pathetic. 
There was also a judgment in her acting, of 
which we highly approve: nothing was 
over-done for mere effect, and to split the 
ears of the groundlings. We will not say 
that we have not seen superior Belvideras ; 
—but this was equal and pleasing. Jaffier 
is a bad and dangerous character for a de- 
but. He who passes unscathed through the 
trial, has considerable merit, which is the 
case with Mr. David Fisher, so called, we 
8 se, to distinguish him from the great 
Fi Clara. he puling, womanish, 
irresolute Jaffier, has few scenes in which 
he can favourabiy distinguish himself; and 
where we can neither respect, wonder at, 
or feel strongly excited by the daring 
crimes of a chanaster, it is not easy for an 
actor to command our sympathy. Where 
he could, we think Mr. Fisher generally did 
produce a sensation; and even where he 
erred, there was a fire and spirit about him 
which, with discretion and study, will 
transform the blemishes of his Jaffier into 
the beauties of other parts. He does not 
seem to manage his voice well. Of the 
Pierre we wish we could dispense with 
speaking. Mr. Cleary is a hearty conspi- 
rator, but he did more by his manner of 
conducting the plot than is set down for 
him—the conspiracy being solely against the 
Senate and State of Venice, and not against 
the taste and patience of the audiente. 
Pierre is a soldier and a gentleman; one 
of ‘*the master spirits of the age” engaged 
in a deed of intellectual difficulty, as well 
as personal peril. With this performer it 
was all coarse, corporeal, and vulgar. In- 
stead of the fine intrigue of an Italian, he 
shewed himself the fitter hero of a ‘« meal- 
tub plot.” 

SicisMar, THE Switzer.—A new se- 
rious Melo-drame, under this title, was 
produced on Saturday. Our readers know 
what a melo-drame is. It is a great mass 
of absurdities jumbled together; whether 
with order, as in some instances, or with- 
out order, as in the present instance, is 
very immaterial. There are forests and 
rocks, and precipices, and prisons ; and a 
stalking-talking hero in great tribulation ; 
and a heroine, or faithful servant (the for- 
mer most approved,) through whose odd 
maneeuvres he escapes all other misfortunes 
to be married at last; and there are sol- 
diers, banditti, peasants, &c. as wanted for 
battles, accidents and processions, cho- 
russes. and dances. Now, though Sigis- 
mar the Switzer possesses an adequate pro- 
portion of all, or nearly all these ingre- 





dients, it is avery ridiculous and stupid 
thing, and has been played every night 
** with loud and decided approbation! !” 
That is, except the first night, when it met 
with decided reprobation, but that is no- 
thing now-a-nights— 


corse eee ee The times have been, 

That, when a piece was d—d, the thing would 
die, 

And there an end: but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal follies on their crowns, 

And push us from our seats:* This is more 
strange 

Than such curs’d nonsense is. 


Of Sigismar we shall say little more— 
if either the public, or the audiences of 
Drury Lane Theatre, can be entertained 
with such a matter, it is no matter to us. 
The heroine may sing lullaby to the hero’s 

uards, and the guard, remembering the 

ay when they were leetel shilds, may fall 
asleep, and so suffer their prisoner to es- 
cape, for the remainder of the season, for 
aught we care—indeed we would recom- 
mend therwn, for it may save us some hours, 
of which, in all likelihood, we shall be 
cozened to look upon some other dramatic 
attempts of equal merit. 


On Monday, Mr. Kean made his bow for 
the season, as Richard III. He was greeted 
with tumultuous acclamations, which he 
condescended to notice graciously, though 
slightly. His performances presented no- 
thing for comment, unless it were the pre- 

vsterous length of his pauses. We feel 

ow a look or an action can fill up a blank 
far beyond grammatical rule ; but there is 
no trick imaginable that can supply the 
vacuum of Mr. Kean’s dreary and unmean- 
ing chasms. Mr.H. Kemble played Rich- 
mond indifferently. 


Mr. MunpeEn returned to his station on 
Wednesday, as Sir Abel Handy, in Speed 
the Plough. He is as rich in grimace as 
ever, and we never expect to see an actor 
so full of it who will afford us so much 
pleasure. Either from custom, or from the 
great talent which gilds even his peculiari- 
ties, we could ill spare that in Munden 
which in others we should consider a fault, 
and, as critics, would not spare. 





Covent GarDEN.—This Theatre conti- 
nues to play its admirably got up Comedies, 
the Clandestine Marriage and School for 
Scandal, to crowded houses. Some novel- 
ties are however announced. 


Mrs. Billington, the celebrated singer, 
died on the 26th of August, at St. Artien, 
near Venice. Her vocal powers were extra- 
ordinary ; and had her course in life been as 
pure as the talent with which she was en- 
dowed, it is not improbable that many years 
of fame and happiness would have been 
added to her lot. 








* Refinedly substituted for vulgar ‘ stools” 
by a modern actress, 





VARIETIES. 


Octroser.—This month was called Do- 
mitianus in the time of Domitian; but 
after his death, by the decree of the Se- 
nate, it took the name of October, every 
one despising the name and memory of so 
detestable a tyrant. It was called Wyn. 
monut by the Saxons, because they made 
wine in it. 


Remarkable Days. 


Ist. St. Remigius. Remigius was tom 
at Landen, was Bishop of Rheims 74 years, 
and died a. p. 535, aged 96.—6th. St. Baith. 
This Virgin Martyr suffered death under 
Dacianus about the year 290.—8th. The 
Jewish fast of RushHashonah, to celebrate 
the return of the Jews from Babylon after 
the destruction of the first Temple.—9th. 
St. Denys. St. Denys, or Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, was converted to Christianity 
by St. Paul, Acts xvii—13th. Translation of 
King Edward the Confessor. Edward was 
the youngest son of King Ethelred; he 
succeeded to the crown of England in the 
year 1042. He collected all the most use- 
ful laws made by the Saxon and Danish 
kings, and incorporated them. The title 
of Confessor was given him by the Pope, 
for settling what was then called Rome- 
scot, hut now known by the name of Peter’s 
pence. His crown; chair, staff, spurs, &c. 
are still used at the coronation of our Eng- 
lish kings. —17th. St. Etheldreda. She was 
a yp eaneny of distinguished piety, daughter 
of Anna, King of the East Angles, and 
Hereswitha his Queen; was born in the 
year 630. She founded the Conventual 
Church of Ely, and the adjoining Monas- 
tery, of which she was constituted Abbess. 
~-18th. St. Luke—was born at Antioch. 
Luke lived a single life, and died in the 
84th year of his age, about the year of 
Christ 70.—25th. Accession of King George 
the Third. This took place in the year 
1760.—St. Crispin. Crispin was born at 
Rome, from whence he removed to Sois- 
sons, in France, about the year 303. He 
was there beheaded, about the year 308, 
for having espoused the Christian faith.— 
26th. Proclamation of King George the 
Third.—28th. St. Simon and St. Jude. 


Appearance of the Heavens in Oct. 1818. 


The Moon passes the ecliptic in her de- 
scending node on the Ist, at 10 at night, 
in the 13th degree of the 7th sign, and her 
Southern latitude increases to the 8th, 
when at noon it is 5} 7 in the 4th 
degree of the llth sign. It then decreases 
to the 14th, when she passes the ecliptic in 
her acending node about 11 at night in the 
13th degree of the Ist sign. Her North- 
ern latitude now increases to the 23d, 
when it is 5 degrees 17 minutes North in 
the Ist degree of the 5th sign, and it de- 
creaseth to the 29th, when she passes the 
ecliptic in her descending node at 8 in the 
morning, in the 13th degree of the 7th sign. 
Her Southern latitude then increases to 
the end of the month, being on the last at 
midnight, 3 degrees 20 minutes in the Sht 
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degree of the 9th sign.—Mercury is a morn- 
ing star at his greatest elongation on the 
\0th. His latitude on the Ist is 15 minutes 
South.—Venus is an evening star at her 
greatest elongation on the 14th. She will 
be seen at first in the South-West at sun- 
set ; but from the unfavourableaess of her 
position and Southern latitude, it will not 
be very distinct.—Mars is also an evening 
star, but in such an unfavourable position, 
that he is in the horizon before the dimi- 
pation of the solar light will permit him to 
be diseernible.—Jupiter is on the meridian 
at 4 past 5 in the afternoon of thelst. He 
is seen first above and near the 11th of the 
Archer. The Moon passes him on the Gth. 


FRACTURED VIOLINS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

The remarks in your Publication, No. 87, 
onthe tones,ages, and prices of Violins,recall 
tomy remembrance a curious observation, 
which 1 heard, many years since, from a 
travelled gentleman, who was an éxcellent 
performer on that instrument, and a good 
judge of its intrinsic merits. 

He had noticed (he said) that a violin, 
broken, and well mended, was considerably 
improved in its tone; that he had witnessed 
this effect in several instances; and had 
himself designedly broken one or two vio- 
lins of inferior value, for the purpose of 
irying the experiment, which he found to 
answer his expectations. 

How fur the instrument was improved 
inany of those cases, I cannot pretend to 
say: neither do I myself vouch for the fact ; 
though I have not the slightest reason to 
question either the gentleman’s veracity or 
his judgement. Neither am I disposed to 
inquire, how, or to what degree, the tone 
of the instrument may be affected by the 
interruption in the continuity of the wood, 
or the interposition of the glue in the frac- 
tures: but— 

Granting the fact to he as stated by my 
informant, } would beg leave to suggest to 
our instrument-makers the idea of improv- 
ing the hint, by making, for experiment’ 
sake, a violin composed of very thin shar- 
ings of wood, glued one over the other in 
different directions, till brought to the 
proper thickness. 

This might easily be effected on a mould 
of plaster‘of Paris ; and, if found success- 
ful, the plan might perhaps be advan‘a- 
geously extended to the harp, the piano, Xc. 

I am, &e. 
Joun Carey, 
West Square, September 21. 


Upon the King’s recovery in 1789, the 
Librarian and others connected with Sion 
College, were at a loss what device, or 
motto, to select for the illumination of the 
building ; when the followiug happy choice 
was made by a worthy Divine from the 

< of Psalms :—** Sion heard of it, and 
was glad.” 

The late beloved Princess Charlotte was 
once 80 im us in her temper, that it 
fas with difficulty she could apply to her 








relief the mild injunctions of her reverend 
Preceptor, who at length presented her 
with an essay on the government of the 
passion of anger. A short time afver, she 
fell into a violent rage with one of her at- 
tendants ; and on being surprised in the 
midst of it by the entrance of the prelate 
with the exclamation, ‘‘I fear you have 
not read the book I gave you, Madam, the 
other day!” she instantly replied, in a re- 
pressed tone of voice, ‘* Yes, indeed, Sir, 
T have; and had I not, Iam sure I should 
have knocked her down.” It is only doing 
justice to her reverend Preceptor, and to 
the memory of his illustrious pupil, to say, 
that by his careful admonitions, and her 
watchful obedience, a complete triumph 
over a naturally warm temper was effec- 
tually ensured considerably previous to the 
period of her union with the man she loved. 


An ancient Cemetery has been dug into 
in clearing away the ground for the New 
Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. A 
quantity of human bones, thrown promis- 
cuously together, have been found in one 
of the vaults, and an ancient stone coffin in 
another. The construction of the vaults is 
altogether handsome. St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
was originally a College, founded anno 700 
by Wythred, King of Kent; but William 
the Conqueror and Henry III. added 
greatly to its endowments and privileges. 
None of these remains are earlier than the 
era of the last mentioned monarch; and 
the bones were probably huddled together 
at the Reformation. The floor is about 20 
feet below the level of Newgate Street 


LINLITHGOW PaLace, so celebrated in 
Scottish history, is under repair, by order 
of the Barons of the Exchequer. We trust 
the design ‘will be judiciously conducted. 
The workmen have found an exquisitely 
well carved Lion-rampant, of wood, about 
2 feet in length, gilt and painted vermil- 
lion, among the rubbish in one of the 
rooms. 


Exrraorpinary Acquisition oF LAN- 
GUAGES. — At a recent Meeting of the 
Shropshire Auxiliary Bible Society, Arch- 
deacon Corbett, in a speech delivered on 
that occasion, drew a parallel between Mr. 
Samuel Lee (one of the preachers) and the 
Admirable Crichton. From the Reverend 
Gentleman’s statement, it appears, that 
Mr. Lee had merely the education of a vil- 
lage school (where he was born, about 6 
miles from Shrewsbury), viz. reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic ; that he left school at 
12 years of age, to learn the trade of a 
carpenter and builder. While thus em- 
ployed he became, self-taught, a Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Sa- 
maritan scholar. These languages he ac- 
quired in six years, at the hours during 
which he was relieved from manual labour. 
Since that period, Mr. Lee has had more 
assistance, and is now, in addition to the 
tongues we have mentioned, familiar with 
Arabic and Persian, Hindostanee, French, 
German, Italian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Malay, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee—in all, seventeen 
languages, in fourteen years. 








AnecpoTe.—William Bilderdyck, so ge- 
nerally admired as the first Poet that mo- 
dern Holland has produced, and not less 
distinguished by the other brilliant qualities 
of his mind, did not in his youth seem to 
shew any happy disposition for — His 
father, who Rined an unfavourable opi- 
nion of his talents, was much distressed, 
and frequently reproached him in severe 
terms for his inattention and idleness ; to 
which young Bilderdyck did not appear to 
pay much attention. In 1776, the father, 
with a newspaper in his hand, came to 
stimulate him by shewing the adver- 
tisement of a prize offered by the Society 
of Leyden, and decreed to the Author of a 
piece of Poetry signed with these words :— 
‘© An Author eighteen years old;” who 
was invited to make himself known. ‘‘ You 
ought to blush, idler,” said old Bilderdyck 
to his son, ‘‘ here is a boy who is only of 
your age, and, though so young, is the 
pride and happiness of his parents ; and 
vou ” «It is myself,’ answered young 
William, throwing himself into his father’s 
arms. 





A gentleman, resident at Harrow, made 
frequent complaints to the Masters of the 
great school there, of his garden being 
stripped of its fruit, even before it became 
ripe—but to no purpose. Tired of apply- 
ing to the Masters for redress, he at length 
appealed to the boys, and sending for one 
to his house, he said, ‘“* Now, my good 
fellow, I'll make this agreement with you 
and your campanions: let the fruit remain 
on the trees till it become ripe, and I pro- 
mise to give you half.” The boy coolly 
replied, ‘‘ I can say nothing to the propo- 
sition, Sir, myself, but will make it known 
to the rest of the boys, and inform you of 
their decision to-morrow. To-morrow came, 
and with it this reply: ‘‘ The gentlemen of 
Harrow cannot agree to receive so unequal 
a share, since Mr. is an individual, 
and we are many.” 


A clergyman being on the road to his 
country living, (to which he pays an annual 
visit), was stopped by a friend, who asked 
him, where he could be going so far from 
town ?—** Like other poor people,” replied 
he, ‘‘ to my parish.” 





Sir Brook Watson was an extremely po- 
lite man; and one who knew him well, 
upon hearing that he had lost a leg by the 
bite of a shark while bathing in the sea, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah! I can see how that was ; 
if he had not staid to make a bow to the 
shark, the accident would never have hap- 
pened.” 

The national costume of a young Parisian 
gentleman of fashion, consists of an English 
coat, a Cossack waistcoat, Polish pantaloons, 
and Turkish boots. Thus a French Dandy, 
thanks to the happy variety of his habili- 
ments, may seein his own person a pattern 
of the dress of every nation in Europe. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Maturin has a tragedy forthcoming 
at Covent Garden ; it is nearly completed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SEpreMber. 
Thursday, 24—Thermometer from 51 to 66. 
Barometer from 29, 82 to 29, 91. 
Wind SE. and S. 1.—Generally cloudy, with 
rain in the morning. 
Rain fallen, 25 of an inch. 
Friday, 25—Thermometer from 45 to 64. 
Barometer from 29, 87 to 29, 78. 

Wind W. and NW. }.—Generally cloudy, with 
a very rainy night. 

Saturday, 26—Thermometer from 49 to 61. 
Barometer from 29, 73 to 29, 87. 

Wind SW. and S. 1.—General cloud, with rain 
in the morning and afternoon. 

Sunday, 27—Thermometer from 44 to 61. 
Barometer from 29, 82 to 29, 77. 

Wind SE $.—Morning clear; the rest of the 

day cloudy, with rain at times. 
Monday, 28—Thermometer from 53 to 71. 
Barometer from 29, 85 to 29, 90. 
Wind E, }.—Generally clear. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Tucsday, 29—Thermometer from 53 to 63. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 71. 

Wind E. 3.—Generally clear. 

WF ednesday, 30—Thermometer from 53 to 63. 
Barometer from 29, 67 to 29, 71. 

Win: | “bN.and SbE. 4.—Generally cloudy, with 

rain, tilt the evening, when it became clear. 
Rain fallen, 1 of an inch, 

On Monday October 5, at 6 hours 15 minutes 
37 seconds, clock time, the 2d Satellite of Ju- 
piter will emerge from an eclipse; and on 
Tuesday the 6th, at 7 hours 37 minutes 58 se- 
conds, the 4th Satellite will immerge. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philarchon’s promised favours will be 
very welcome to us. 

Duppa, and several other interesting 
communications, in our nevt. 

** John Worthy” may deserve his name, 
but not as a writer. 

J. A. alias Cui, has produced a very bad 
recommendation to our pages, viz. that he 
had ** stolen the enclosed from the scrutoire 
of a friend.”"—We dislike plagiarists, and 
will have nothing to do with thieves. 

’e like the manner of the “ Sketch” 
signed ‘* A Correspondent” very well; but 
it seems unfinishe , and as we have at pre- 
sent a series of such Essays before us, it 
might be some time ere we.could avail our- 
selves of it, if the conclusion is equal to the 
commencement. We take this opportunity 
of again stating peremptorily, that we never 
will insert a part of any production of which 
we have not the whole within our own power. 
Several Correspondents have deceived us in 
this respect, and, after pledging us to the 
public, forgot their promises! 





FHiscellaneous, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION, 
The Great Picture of 
DEATH ON THE PALE RORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, at 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Cariton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is published in 4to. price 11. 5s. bds. 


A NARRATIVE of SHIPWRECK of the OS- 
WEGO, on the Coast of South Barbary, and of the suf- 
ferings of the Master and the Crew while in bondage 
among the Arabs; interspersed with numerous remarks 
upon the Country and its Inhabitants, and the peculiar 
perils of that Coast. By JUDAH PADDOCK, her late 
Master. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. , 





Excursions through England, &c. 

This Day is published, Vol. 1. of the Excursions through 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, each containing 49 En- 
gravings, including Maps of the Counties, and 216 
Pages of Letter-Press, price-15s. in duodecimo, or 243. 
in Octavo, with Proof Impressions of the Plates. 

THE EXCURSIONS through the COUNTIES 

of ESSEX, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK, will comprise 

brief Historical and Topographical Delineations of every 

Town and Village; together with Descriptions of the 

Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Anti- 

quity, and every other interesting Object of Curiosity. 

Forming a complete Guide for the Traveller and Tourist 

through the three Counties. Illustrated with Three Hun- 

hundred Engravings. Each County will be complete in 

2 vols, and form a distinct Work. 


London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 


and Brown; J. Greig, Upper Street, Islington; and P.. 


Youngman, Witham, and Maldon, Essex. 
Arrangements are made to publish the other Counties of 
England, Scotland, and [reland, on the same plan. 








Next Month will be published, in one very large Vol. 8vo. 
A New Edition, being the Ninth, of 


THE EDINBURGH NEW DISPENSATORY ; 
containing, 1. The Eiements of Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try. 2. The Materia Medica; or the Natural, Pharmaceu- 
tical, and Medical History, of the different substances 
employed im Medicine. 3.The*Pharmaceutical Prepara- 
tions and Compositions. Including Translations of the 
last Editions of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia of 1817, 
London of 1809, and Dublin of 107; illustrated and ex- 
plained in the language, and according to the principles 
of Modern Chemistry. With many new and useful 
Tables; and several Copper-plates, explaining the New 
System of Chemical Characters, and representing the 
most useful Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 

By ANDREW DUNCAN, Jun. M.D. 
Regius Protessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal College 

of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

“Printed for Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. Sold also 
by Longman and Co.; F.C. and J. Rivington; Ogles 
and Co. ; and R. Stedart, 81, Strand, London; and J. 
Cuming, Dublin. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, for 
October 1, price 2s. contains an interesting Memoir (ac. 
companied by a fine Portrait) of William Gifford, Esq. 
Editor of the Quarterly Review—Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons, No. I. Mr. and Miss Edgeworth—Original Let. 
ters of Robert Burns and Helen Maria Williams—Z on 
the Cockney School of Prose Writers, No. I.—On the 
patronage of the Fine Arts—Original Poetry by Lon 
Byron—the late R. Ferriar, Esq.—Mottos for a supper 
by the late M. G. Lewis, Esq.—Mr. Mitford on Spanish 
Literature, with some Account of Francisco de Olivarez, 
—Progress of the Arctic Expedition—On Modern Pa 
triotism—Jeremy Bentham—Nugze Literariz, No. 9.< 
On the Punishment of Death—On the superiority of the 
British Troops over the French—On Education—Notices 
illustrative of Cambrian History and Antiquities, No. 1— 
On the institution.of King Arthur’s Round Table—De- 
scription of Cfaremont—On the Round Towers of Ireland 
—Forgery of Bank Notes—Reviéw of New Publications, 
with interesting Extracts— Proceedings of Public and 
Learned Societies—Important New Inventions and Dis- 
coveries—The Marquis de Chabanes on regulating the 
Temperature of Dwellings, &c.—Essays on the Fine Arts 
—New Music and the Drama—Literary and Philosophical 
Varieties—Digest of Political Events, with a correct list 
of the New Parliament — Reports; Literary, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Medical, and Chemical—Interesting Occur- 
rences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, abroad 
and at home, with Biographical particulars of Wm. Bur- 
don, Esq. Warren Hastings, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bindley, 
&e. &e. ; 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street ; and sold 
by every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsman, through. 
out the Kingdom. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXVII. 
Was Published on Saturday last. 


Contents :—I. Evelyn.—Memoirs, illustrative of the 
Life and Writings of John Evelyn, Esq. F.A.S. Author 
of the ‘ Sylva.’ State of France and Italy in his time; of 
England during the ascendancy of the Puritans; Funeral 
of Cromwell ; Restoration of Charles I1.; Plague and Fire 
of London.—II. Birkbeck’s Notes on America. View of the 
Country, the People, their Manners and Habits, Emi 
gration from Old America, and mode of Settlirg in the 
Illinois.—111. Improvement of the People. 1. Courte- 
ney on the FoorLaws. 2. Myers’ Remarks on Education 
Niccll’s View of the Report of the Poor Laws. 3. Hon. H.6, 
Bennet’s Letter on the State of Newgate.—1V. Hon. Ho- 
race Walpole’sLetters to Mr. Montagu—Character of Wal- 
pole and of his Works—Anecdotes of Selwyn, the Duke of 
Newcastle and Fielding—Funeral of George the Second. 
—V. Sir R. Wilson—Military and Political Power of Rus- 
sia in 1817.—V1. Nubia, Egypt, Pyramid of Cephrenes.— 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, &c. by Henry Light, Capt. R.A. 
—Account of Mr. Belzoni's opening of the Pyramid of 
Cepl , and of his discoveries at Thebes, &c.—Adden- 








On Thursday last was published, 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
*No. XVIII. for September 1818. 

Contents :—Observations on Madame de Stael’s Post- 
humous Works—Some Remarks on the Use of the Pre- 
ternatural in Works of Fiction—Selections from Athe- 
nwus—David Hume charged by Mr. Coleridge with Pla- 
giatism from Aquinas—Remarks on Mr. Macvey Na- 
pier’s Essay on the Scope and Influence of Lord Bacon’s 


Writings—The Minstrel of Bruges—History of the Ber- 


nacle and Macreuse—Christian Wolf, a True Story. 
From the German—Letter to the Rev. Professor Laugner, 
occasioned by his Writings in the Koningsberg Review. 
(By the Baron Von Lauerwinkel)—Summary View of 
the Statistics and existing Commerce of the Principal 
Shores of the Pacific Ocean—On the Influence of the 
Love of Fame on Genius—Story of an Apparition—Of a 
National Ch in Li Remarks, by the Edi- 





tor of the History of Renfrewshire, on the Letter from 
Mr. J.R. to Sir Henry Steuart, of Allanton, Bart.— 
State of Parties, and the Edinburgh Review—Literary 
and Scientific Intelligence—Monthly Register, &c. &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London; 
and William Blackwood, 17, Prince’s Street, Edinburgh, 





dum, on the Bones found in the Sarcophagus of the cen- 
tral chamber of the Pyramid.—V11. Endymion, by John 
Keats.—VIII. O’Reilly’s Voyage to Greenland, Davis's 
Strait, &c.—IX. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 1V.— 
X. Memoirs on Turkey, by Robert Walpole, M.A. State of 
the Maina; Inscription on Pompey’s Pillar; Coinage of 
Attica.—XI. Woman, a Poem.—XII. The Holy Bible— 
Bellamy’s Translation of the Bible.—Antiquity of the Old 
Testament, Account of the progress and execution of our 
Authorized Version ; ion.of the Septuagint, and 
Statement of the various Translations, Greek and Latin. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 
.*,* NewEditions of the former Numberss have been again 
reprinted, and any may now be had separately, at 6s- 











London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Newspapers, Sweeting’s- 


alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, * 


Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, 

where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen and Stationers, in Town or Country> 
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